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Regents 


Approve Liberal Arts Plan 


State University to establish undergraduate 


programs in liberal arts and sciences; 


ITS SEPTEMBER MEETING, THE BOARD 


. 
A of Regents authorized the State Uni- 
versity of New York to establish under- 
graduate programs in the liberal arts and 
sciences in all 11 colleges of education dur- 
ing the years 1961-66. following a sched- 
ule submitted by the Board of Trustees of 
State University. 

The Regents also granted to the trustees 
of State University the power to award 
bachelor of arts and bachelor of science 
degrees at the colleges of education. 

In announcing plans for the change over 
to the program of liberal arts and sciences 
at the colleges of education. Dr. Thomas 
H. Hamilton, president of State University 
of New York, stated the Regents approval 
has “set in motion a program of gradual 
and orderly transition of these colleges to 
multipurpose institutions.” 

Dr. Hamilton said the Regents action 
will enable State University to carry out 
an important segment of its program for 
the future expansion of public higher edu- 
cation opportunities in New York State. 

The State University plan provides for 
the colleges of education to begin enroll- 


ment of freshman students in liberal arts 





5-year schedule announced 


and science curriculums over a varying 
schedule of dates, from 1962 to 1965. and 
for awarding of the bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of science degrees to teacher edu- 
cation students, beginning in June 1964. 
However. Dr. Hamilton said, the primary 
objective of the colleges of education will 
continue to be teacher education. 

Because of the varying character of the 
demands now being exerted upon each of 
the colleges concerned, it is not possible 
to establish a uniform schedule of develop- 
ment. 

The schedule approved by the Regents 
provides that the colleges of education at 
Albany and Plattsburgh will begin enroll- 
ment of freshmen in liberal arts programs 
in the fall of 1962: the colleges at Fredonia 
and New Paltz in 1963; the colleges at 
Geneseo, Oneonta, Oswego, and Potsdam 
in 1964, and the colleges at Brockport and 
Cortland in the fall of 1965. 

Another phase of the plan provides for 
establishment of upper-division programs 
(junior-senior years) in liberal arts and 
sciences to allow for transfer of students 
from liberal arts programs in the commu- 
nity colleges and the two-year agricultural 












and technical institutes. Development of 
this stage of the transition from colleges of 
education to liberal arts colleges will not 
necessarily coincide with plans for award- 
ing degrees of bachelor of arts or bachelor 
of science to teacher education eraduates 
in 1964. 

per-division programs be uniform through- 


Nor will the organization of up- 


out the colleges of education. 


Upper-division (junior-senior years) 


transfer programs in the liberal arts and 





sciences are already underway at the col- 
Under 


the schedule, upper-division courses are 


leges at Fredonia and New Paltz. 


scheduled for other colleges as follows: 
Albany, fall, 1961: Geneseo, Oneonta, Os- 
wego, and Potsdam in 1962: Brockport and 


Cortland in 1963. 


Final determinations for the college of 
education at Buffalo must await decisions 
connected with the proposed merger of The 


University of Buffalo into State University. 





Video Teaching Now in Fourth Year 


The Regents Educational Television Proj- 
ect on October 2 began its fourth year of 
operation using the daytime facilities of 
station WPIX, Channel 11. in New York 
City. 


reaches 13 


The broadcast signal of this station 
counties in downstate New 
York plus 31 counties in the neighboring 
States of New Jersey. Connecticut. and 
Pennsylvania. 

Last year the number of students receiv- 
ing some of their educational experiences 
project week 
1.000.000 and 


plus a substantial home audi- 


from the Regents each 
was estimated at between 
1.100.000 - 
ence of adults. 


New York City alone used telecast instruc- 


Nearly 17.500 classes in 


tion with an audience of approximately 
525,000 students in the city. A large seg- 
ment of the regular audience was in New 
Jersey and Connecticut and another size- 
able audience in parochial and _ private 
schools. 

Thirty-seven different courses in seven 
different subject categories are being of- 
fered this year during the first semester. 
One program will be presented again in 


the preschool — kindergarten bracket 


the popular “Fun at One” series with 
Mary Ellen Sulek and Ethel Convel. There 
are 17 programs for elementary school use: 
3 for junior high school; 9 for senior high 
school: 1 for adult education: 1 for higher 
education; and 5 in the area of teacher 
training. 

Several new programs will be presented 
for the first time by the Regents project. 
Included in the fall 1961 schedule is a new 
course in driver education taught by Wil- 
liam Anderson. from the faculty of Teach- 
ers College. Another new offering is the 
* Continental Classroom” series on atomic 
age physics to be taught by Harvey White 
This 


is a taped program presented through the 


of California Institute of Technology. 


cooperation of the Learning Resources 
Institute. 
\ filmed course. * Parlons Francais.” for 
grade 4 will be taught by Anne Slack. 
The State Education Department staff for 
James 
Assist- 


ing him as producer-directors are Lee Polk, 


the Regents project is headed by 
Macandrew as executive director. 


Garry Simpson, Edward King, and Wil- 


liam Dwinnell. 
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Dr. Allen Addresses Teachers 


Educators’ responsibilities and opportunities 


for service stressed in television message 


ipsam ALLEN TOOK TO THE AIR 
A waves recently for a special televised 
message beamed to the teachers in the view- 
ing area of Station WPIX, Channel 11. 
New York City. This fall 


fourth year of telecasting of the Regents 


marked the 


Educational Television Project over the 
station. 

Following is the text of Dr. Allen’s re- 
marks broadcast September 28, 1961: 


When I think of the 3,000,700 stu- 
dents who enter our classrooms each 
day and of the tens of thousands of 
teachers who stand before them as 
guides and mentors, | am always 
struck by the tremendous power 
which is yours. 


Teaching in Troubled Times 

Indeed, I believe that every good 
teacher, conscientious and aware of 
the trust he carries, must be, now and 
then, almost overwhelmed by the mag- 
nitude of the responsibility which is 
his. 

This feeling becomes more pressing 
when teaching in troubled times. The 
children and young people who face 
you each day in your classrooms have 
never known, and are not likely to 
know, the security of a peaceful world. 
For this, we must pity them — but 
pity, of service, to us in understand- 
ing their plight, is of no true help to 
them. 

Trouble can be a challenge, a dare. 
a call to the best in humanity. But to 
stand up to the world-sized or uni- 
verse-sized troubles of their century, 
our young people are going to have to 
be giants— giants of intellect, of 
action, of understanding, and of spirit. 

What then can you the teachers do 
to develop these giants? A _ partial 
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answer lies in two words — instruct 
and inspire. 

You must instruct with ever grow- 
ing skill, wisdom and effectiveness so 
that our young people will have the 
tools of knowledge. the force of the 
full development of their abilities and 
talents. 

But of even greater importance, you 
must find in yourselves the resources 
necessary to inspire your pupils — to 
inspire in them the will to use their 
abilities, a feeling of respect for them- 
selves as individuals, and a sense of 
the wonder of life. 

Negativism and pessimism thrive in 
the tainted atmosphere of a bomb- 
haunted world. To counteract the re- 
sulting depressing and demoralizing 
effects, we look for hope. Here, the 
old cliche, * Where there’s life, there’s 
hope, has real meaning, for living it- 
self is hope. 

If you can give to your pupils an 
awareness of the wonder of life and 
the inner security which stems from 
the full development of abilities, you 
will have given them the best possible 
armor for fighting valiantly the 
battles of life in troubled times. 


The Teacher Inspires 

Inspiration is most often a person- 
to-person thing. The fortunate adult 
who has been inspired, can usually 
look back and identify a person, or 
persons, who supplied for him this 
truly magic touch. The goal of every 
teacher should be, I believe, to be 
such a person for the pupils entrusted 
to him. 

The importance of your task is ever 
increasing. To help you achieve your 
best is the ultimate aim of every en- 
deavor undertaken in education. 
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Landscape Architecture Licensed 


ANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BECAME THE 

19th profession to be licensed by the 
Board of Regents under the new licensing 
law which became effective April 1, 1961, 
in New York State. 

In a formal ceremony in the office of Com- 
missioner Allen on September 20, George 
J. Albrecht, professor in the department 
of landscape architecture of the State Uni- 
versity College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University, received license number one. 
Professor Albrecht is also chairman of the 
new State Board of Examiners of Land- 
scape Architects. 

In accepting license number one, Pro- 
fessor Albrecht stated. ~ Landscape archi- 
tecture, while a profession of long stand- 
recognition by the 


ing. needed formal 


Board of Regents in order to emphasize 
the principles of optimum development of 
our natural surroundings for the better- 
ment of our citizens.” He added that seven 
states have now given formal recognition 
to landscape architects through licensure 
and that other states are rapidly moving 
in this direction. 

The new licensing law for landscape 
architects provides that, in order to safe- 
guard life, health, and property, no person 
shall practice landscape architecture in New 
York State unless he has secured a license 
from the State Board of Regents. The 
State Education Department began mailing 
application forms in landscape architecture 
shortly after April 1, 1961. The new Board 
of Examiners has now approved the quali- 





LICENSE NUMBER ONE in landscape architecture is signed by Commissioner Allen for 


George J. Albrecht (seated right), 


tects. Other members of the board looking on are (from left) 


chairman of the Board of Examiners of Landscape Archi- 


Mrs. Janet Darling Webel, 


Domenico Annese, vice chairman, and George C. Bebb. 
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fications of approximately 150 applicants 
who have submitted completed applica- 
tions. Several hundred other applications 
are pending, and the applicants will con- 
tinue to be notified during the coming 
months as to the decisions of the Board 
State Education 


of Examiners and the 


Department. 

Several statutory provisions exist under 
which candidates who applied prior to July 
1. 1961, may qualify for a license without 
examination. In addition, there are con- 
tinuing provisions for the licensure of can- 
didates who are qualified for admission to 
the licensing examination in landscape ar- 
The first licensing examination 
scheduled for March 1962. 


chitecture. 
is tentatively 





Information concerning qualifications can 


be obtained from the Bureau of Profes- 
sional Licensing Services of the State Edu- 
cation Department in Albany. 

Vice chairman of the new Board of Ex- 
aminers is Domenico Annese of Pleasant- 
ville. who is associated with the firm of 


Clarke New York City. 


Other members of the board are George 


and Rapuano, 
C. Bebb, principal landscape architect of 
the State Department of Public Works in 
Albany. Carroll J. 
on Hudson. who is on the staff of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill Architects of New York 
City, and Mrs. Janet Darling Webel, who is 


Donoghue of Hastings 


a member of the landscape architect firm 


of Darling and Webel of New York City. 





School Districts Consolidated 


Pursuant to the provisions of sections 


1801 and 1802 of the Education Law, the 


following districts have been dissolved and annexed to central school districts: 


DiIssOLvED 
Common School District 1 
Vienna and Annsville, Oneida County 


Common School District 6 


Black Brook, Ausable, and Peru, Clinton 
County 


Common School District 8 
Black Brook, Clinton County 


Common School District 18 
Saranac, Clinton County 


Common School District 11 
Vienna, Oneida County 


Common School District 2 
Harford, Cortland County 


Common School District 16 
Davenport and Meredith, Delaware County 
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Central School District 1 

Camden, Annsville, Florence, Vienna, and Lee, 
Oneida County; Williamstown and Constantia, 
Oswego County 
Central School District 1 

Jay, Keene, Chesterfield, and Wilmington, Essex 
County; Black Brook, Clinton County; and 
Franklin, Franklin County 
Central School District 1 

Jay, Keene, Chesterfield, and Wilmington, Essex 
County; Black Brook, Clinton County; and 
Franklin, Franklin County 
Central School District 1 

Saranac, Clinton County 


Central School District 1 

Camden, Annsville, Florence, Vienna, and Lee, 
Oneida County; Williamstown and Constantia 
Oswego County 
Central School District 1 

Dryden, Groton, Tompkins County; and Har- 
ford, Cortland County 
Central School District 1 


Franklin and Sidney, 
Otego, Otsego County 


Delaware County; and 
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Consultant on Foreign Studies Named 


Expert on non-Western cultures to coordinate 


foreign area studies in higher education 


W ARD MOREHOUSE. OF CROTON-ON- 
Hudson. has been named consultant 
on foreign area studies in higher education 
for the State Education Department. 

In his new assignment. Mr. Morehouse, 
who, for the past four years, has served 
as educational director of The Asia Society 
of New York City, will have responsibility 
for foreign area studies involving Latin 
America and, particularly, such non-West- 
Africa. 


Programs to increase the 


ern areas as Asia. India. and the 
Soviet 


preparation of teachers in the areas con- 


Union. 


cerned will be part of his work. 

The importance of the type of foreign 
area studies to be conducted by Mr. More- 
house was emphasized by the Board of 


Regents in their document issued last De- 


cember entitled /nvestments in the Future: 





Ward Morehouse 
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the Regents Proposals for the Expansion 
and Improvement of Education in Neu 
York State 1961. 

The Asia Society of New York City with 
which Mr. Morehouse has been affiliated is 
a nonprofit educational and cultural organ- 
ization broadly concerned with enlarging 
the intellectual and cultural horizons of 
Americans to include more of the world 
beyond Europe. One of the principal ob- 
jectives of the society is to encourage 
opportunities for the study of Asian civili- 
zations in undergraduate and secondary 
schools and in teacher education. 

Mr. Morehouse, who was born in Evans- 
ton, Ill. received his bachelor’s degree 
from Yale University and his master’s 
degree in Middle Eastern Studies from the 
Asia Institute in New York City. 

Prior to joining the Asia Society, Mr. 
Morehouse served as executive secretary 
of the International Conference on Asian 
Problems in New York City for two years. 
This nonprofit organization was incorpo- 
rated to study problems relating to Ameri- 
can interest in the peoples and nations of 
Asia. 
executive secretary of the Conference on 
Affairs, Inc., of New York City. 


by foundation and 


He then served for three years as 


Asian 
Supported private 
grants, the conference studies problems 
dealing with American understanding of 
Asia. 
tor in the department of political science 
of New York University. 


Mr. Morehouse is married and has one 


He has also been a part-time instruc- 


son. He is now serving the Department on 
a part-time basis, and after December 1, 
1961, will be employed full-time. 
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Dr. Schinnerer Appointed as Advisor 


R. MARK C. SCHINNERER, OF CLEVE- 

land, Ohio, has been appointed spe- 
cial assistant to the State Education De- 
partment on New York City School Re- 
organization. 

Dr. Schinnerer, who retired on August | 
as superintendent of schools at Cleveland, 
began his assignment September 26, for a 
three-month period. On a consulting basis 
he will advise and assist the Education 
Department in carrying out its responsibili- 
ties under section 8 of chapter 971 of the 
Laws of 1961 
which requires that “ Not later than the 
first day of February, uineteen hundred 
sixty-two, the State Board of Regents and 
the State Commissioner of Education shall 


(Extraordinary Session) 


submit to the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture specific recommendations for such 
permanent changes in the laws of the State 
as they may deem advisable for the organi- 
zation and more effective administration 
of the city school district of the City of 
New York.” 


To Work with Board of Education 


Commissioner Allen stated that Dr. 
Schinnerer will work closely with the New 
York City Board of Education and its staff 
and will consult with interested and knowl- 
edgeable persons in the city. 

Dr. Schinnerer served in the Cleveland 
school system for 38 years and was super- 
intendent for 14 years. At the time he 
retired he was chairman of the Large City 
School Superintendents, comprising the 
superintendents of all cities over 200,000 


in population. 


On Leave of Absence 


Following retirement, Dr. Schinnerer 
was elected vice president of the Shaker 
Savings Bank in Cleveland. He is taking 


a leave of absence from this position to ac- 
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Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer 


cept appointment as special assistant to 
the Department. His educational back- 
ground includes a doctor of philosophy 
degree from Western Reserve University, 
a master of arts degree from Columbia, 
and a bachelor of arts degree from Indiana 
State College at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Honored for Television Program 

The recipient of many awards and hon- 
ors for his contributions to public educa- 
tion, Dr. Schinnerer was recently honored 
for distinguished public service in Cleve- 
land in 1960 and by the American Federa- 
tion of Television and Radio Artists in 
1961 for the best public service television 
program on a local station. For the past 
10 years he has had a 30-minute television 
program of prime evening time over sta- 
tion WEWS-TV in Cleveland to discuss 


and explain education. 
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Two Named To Head New Office 


Management and planning for higher education 


to be responsibility of new appointees 


, ps STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT'S 
newly established Office of Manage- 
ment and Planning for Higher Education 
will be headed by Irwin K. French, of 
Chicago, Ill, in the position of director. 
Associate director is Dr. Robert H. Me- 
Cambridge, of Rochester. 

Mr. French, who assumes his new respon- 
sibilities on December 1, is presently direc- 
tor of administrative services for 24 inde- 
pendent colleges in Illinois. Dr. McCam- 
bridge, who reported to Albany on October 
16, had been secretary and director of reg- 
istration at The University of Rochester. 

The Office of Management and Planning 
for Higher Education is being established 
as a result of recommendations made by 
a special committee appointed jointly by 
the Governor and the Board of Regents 
and headed by Dr. Henry T. Heald, presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation. The Heald 
Committee report called attention to the 
need for improvements in the management 
of colleges and universities in order to 
obtain greater returns from the investments 
made in faculty and plant. It urged more 
efficient and economical administration, 
management, and instruction practices. 

The Board of Regents, in a statement 
outlining their program for 1961, com- 
mented on the need for the kind of service 
the new office will render, stating: “ In view 
of the heavy investments which must be 
made to obtain adequate facilities, and, in 
the light of expected shortages in highly 
specialized personnel, all institutions have 
an obligation to improve procedures and 
adopt new management techniques which 
will result in savings of time and money.” 
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In his message to the Legislature con- 
cerning higher education, the Governor 
recommended that such an office be estab- 
lished within the State Education Depart- 
ment and be “charged with the respon- 
sibility of stimulating management im- 
provement in both public and private insti- 
tutions, with authority and funds to retain 
consulting teams.” The Legislature appro- 
priated $75,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. French is a widely experienced col- 
lege business officer, having served in this 
capacity at Wellesley College, Middlebury 
College, and Babson Institute. He has held 
offices in various regional and national or- 
ganizations, including the Eastern Associ- 
ation of College and University Business 
Officers and the National Federation of Col- 
lege and University Business Officers Asso- 
ciations. He served as president of the 
latter organization from 1953 to 1955. 

Under a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, Mr. French 
directed a study on income and expendi- 
tures of 60 liberal arts colleges, as well as 
a follow-up study of the same area in 1958. 
He is currently serving as the senior con- 
sultant and advisor on the Association of 
American Colleges study on financial and 
long-range planning. He is the author of 
various articles and editorials in publica- 
tions concerned with college and university 
business affairs. 

Dr. McCambridge has held other admin- 
istrative posts at The University of Roch- 
ester and at Cornell University. He earned 
his doctoral degree at Cornell University in 
educational supervision, and he has taught 


in both secondary school and college. 
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Dr. Jones Fills Temporary Vacancy 


College. 


had been superintendent of schools at 


Dr. Willard T. Jones. of Ballston Spa. 
has joined the Department staff on a tem- 
porary appointment as Coordinator of Civil 
Defense for Schools. He will serve for 
six months in the place of Raymond R. 
Hunter, of Slingerlands. who is on a pro- 
fessional leave of absence to prepare his 
doctoral dissertation. 

Dr. Jones. who holds bachelor and mas- 
ter of arts degrees from Syracuse Univer- 


sity. and a doctor of education degree from 


Teachers Columbia University. 
Ballston Spa for the past 27 years until his 
retirement a year ago. A former president 
of the Eastern Zone of the State Teachers 
Association, Dr. Jones has taught courses 
in school finance and school business ad- 
ministration at State University College of 
Education at Albany. He has also served 
for four summers as an examiner of mathe- 


matics in the State Education Department. 





Staff Appointments Announced 


The following provisional appointments 
have been announced by the State Educa- 
tion Department: 

Rocer L. ALLING, associate in psycho- 
logical services. Bureau of Psychological 
Services 

Epirn E. Estaprooks, senior iibrary 
supervisor, Division of Library Extension 


Dorotuy W. BUEHRING, associate in ed- 
ucation of the mentally retarded, Bureau 
for Handicapped Children 

CLARENCE PARRY. associate in industrial 
arts education. Bureau of Industrial Arts 
Education 

Rosert P. Stewart, senior library su- 


pervisor. Division of Library Extension 





Local History Conferences Begun 


The 1961 series of local history confer- 
ences got underway last month with after- 
noon and evening meetings in Glens Falls, 
Plattsburgh. Watertown, Fonda. and Os- 
wego, according to State Historian Albert 
B. Corey. 

Dr. Corey, accompanied by Historian 
William G. Tyrrell, of the Division of 
Archives and History, conducted after- 
noon and evening sessions in each of the 
above locations to discuss common prob- 


lems in local history work and to outline 
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He and Mr. 


Tyrrell stressed new plans for preserving 


plans for future activities. 


and publishing historical materials and 


preparing attractive informative historical 





displays. 





Future meetings in this year’s series are 





scheduled as follows: ( 
November 13....Huntington 
November 14....Mamaroneck 
November 15....Newburgh 


. Binghamton 
.Schoharie 


November 16... 
November 17... 
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Governor Dedicates Knight Hall 


Outdoor ceremonies mark opening of new facility for children 


at the New York State School for the Blind at Batavia 


| NIGHT HALL, THE NEW PRIMARY BUILD- 
< ing of the New York State School 
for the Blind at Batavia, was dedicated on 
September 29 in ceremonies at which Gov- 
ernor Nelson A. Rockefeller was principal 
speaker. 

Tracing the history of the school since 
its opening in 1868 as the first public insti- 
tution for the visually handicapped in New 
York State, Governor Rockefeller observed, 
“It is the privilege of the fortunate to help 
the less fortunate free themselves of the 
handicap which may otherwise bar the way 
to their making a contribution to our soci- 
ety. Not only is the work done here at 
this school a highly appropriate function 
of the State, but I feel that the scope of 
our work for blind children should be 
extended.” 

With the opening of the new all brick 
classroom-dormitory structure, all of the 
nearly 200 


housed in fire-resistant buildings. 


children are now 
Knight 


Hall. which has facilities for 54 children 


school’s 
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in the 5-to-10 year age group, is a self- 
contained unit with complete facilities to 
serve the staff and pupils on a 24-hour 
basis. 

A two-story dormitory wing has identi- 
cal floors, with boys on the ground floor 
and girls on the second. Each dormitory 
room is designed for four boys or girls, 
with ample closet and storage space pro- 
vided. In addition, on each floor is a room 
with only two beds and also a private room 
for youngsters who require separate quar- 
ters. 

Facilities for dining are provided in a 
well-lighted, spacious dining room adja- 
cent to the kitchen which has been equipped 
with the latest in modern equipment. 

Six classrooms are located in the aca- 
demic wing of the building, including a 
kindergarten, two first and two second 
grades, plus a special primary class. While 
rooms are large and spacious, classes are 
kept small in order to provide pupils with 


the individual attention required in teach- 
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GOVERNOR Rockefeller 
takes a moment to discuss 
the history of the New York 
State School for the Blind 
at Batavia as he presents the 
principal address during cer- 
emonies dedicating Knight 
Hall. Behind him are some 
of the special guests who 
participated in the dedica- 
tion of the school’s new pri- 
mary building. 


ing the visually handicapped. Custom de- 
signed desks have been installed in all class- 
rooms to accommodate the large Braille 
Also in the 


classroom wing are a special Braille read- 


books used by the children. 


ing room, where children may receive spe- 
cial assistance in Braille reading, and a 
spacious recreation room, complete with a 


small stage, which doubles as the auditor- 





cS 


=: « : — » as 








assemblies and entertainments. 


ium for 
Boys and girls each have their own large 
living room with television where they can 
lounge and play as they would at home. 
Some with partial sight are able to view 
the television picture, while others enjoy 
the sound, 

Concurrent with the construction of 


Knight Hall. has been the addition of a new 








A PORTION of the large crowd attending the outdoor services on the campus of the Batavia 


school is seen here as they were addressed by the school’s former superintendent, Dr. Eber 
L. Palmer, who helped to initiate the plans for Knight Hall. 
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THIS FIRST GRADE classroom exemplifies the consideration that attended each detail in 
the planning, design, and construction of Knight Hall for the special needs of young, visually 


handicapped children. 


laundry building and renovation of the 


school’s swimming pool. Total construc- 
tion costs, including the laundry and pool. 
amounted to $809,000, 

Representing the State Education Depart- 
ment at the dedication, Dr. Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Pupil 
Personnel Services and Adult Education. 
brought the greetings of Commissioner 
Allen and the Board of Regents. He said 
the Education Department looks forward 
“to continuing and strengthening this 
merging of our efforts with yours to meet 
Batavia 


the challenge facing not just 


but all our schools—the challenge to 
strengthen their offerings and their service 
in the years ahead.” 

Dr. Van Kleeck noted that the largest 
proportion of the handicapped children in 
the history of the State are today being 
supplied schooling, but, he continued, 
“there is still a long distance to go. With 
better medical care. more children survive 
today —even those suffering more than 
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Small classes help to assure necessary individual instruction. 


Knight Hall will help make 


it possible for the State school to play an 


one handicap. 


ever larger role in meeting the needs of 
these children.” 

Mrs. Brent Nutter, of Boynton Beach, 
Fla., daughter of the late Federal Judge 
John Knight. for whom the building is 
named, Both 
Mrs. Nutter and her mother, the late Mary 
Knight. served on the board of visitors of 
Mr. Knight. of Arcade. was a 


Assembly for four 


attended the ceremonies. 


the school. 
member of the State 
years, of the State Senate for 15 years, and 
for 24 years he served as Judge of the 
United States District Court. 
his career he took an active interest in the 


Throughout 


school. sponsoring legislation for its ad- 
vancement and improvement. 

Presiding at the dedicatory ceremonies. 
held outdoors on the school’s tree-shaded 
campus, was Leland C. Sanborn, superin- 
Dr. Eber L. 


as superintendent in May 1960, and Mrs. 


tendent. Palmer. who retired 


(Concluded on page 108) 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 





Division Director Commended 


Work on national education guidance project earns 
- pro] 


citation in recently published Federal booklet 


RUCE E. SHEAR. DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
Pupil Personnel Services, has re- 
ceived commendation from the United 
State Office of Education for his consulta- 
tive services with respect to guidance pro- 


gram evaluation. Acknowledgment and 


citation appear in the booklet, “ Guidance 
Counseling and Testing Program Evalua- 
tion,” subtitled “ Suggestions for Second- 
ary Schools, Title V-A, National Defense 
Education Act of 1958,” recently released 
by the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Recognizing that the recent expansion 
of guidance, counseling, and testing pro- 
grams has made continuous evaluation of 
these programs imperative, especially in 
terms of their qualitative aspects and effects 
on students, the Office of Education em- 
ployed Mr. Shear in July and August 1959 
to identify the major areas of evaluation 
and to recommend evaluative criteria and 
procedures. It was also anticipated that 
his findings would be helpful in imple- 
menting both National and State plans 
with respect to Title V-A, Guidance, Coun- 
seling. and Testing Section of the National 
Defense Education Act, which requires 
periodic program appraisals at least an- 
nually by the State agency. 

After a review of the professional litera- 
ture on evaluation, an examination of the 
testimony given in the congressional hear- 
ings prior to the enactment of NDEA, and 


visits to eight state departments of educa- 
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Bruce E. Shear 


tion across the Nation, Mr. Shear sub- 
mitted a report entitled “ Evaluating the 
Effects of Title V-A.” which served as a 
working paper for a subsequent work con- 
ference in Washington and seven three-day 
regional workshops throughout the coun- 
try. The original work paper and de- 
liberations of these groups provide the 
material for the recently issued booklet. 

Administrators and guidance personnel 
will find “ Guidance Counseling and Test- 
ing Program Evaluation ” of particular in- 
terest with respect to suggestions for local 
program evaluation, including possibilities 
through studies of students, and for fulfill- 
ment of their responsibilities for research 
in evaluation. The booklet is available 
at a cost of 30c from the Superintendent 
of Documents. U.S. Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25, D.C. 
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Let’s Learn Languages! 





Conferences spark questions, lead teachers to better 


understanding of modern language techniques 


VIVIENNE ANDERSON 
Associate in Secondary Curriculum 
Development 


How can you use the audio-lingual approach with more than 30 beginning 


pupils in a class? 


What kind of homework can you give beginners who are learning to speak 
the foreign language but can’t read or write it yet? 
Where can you get reading materials that tie in with the new approach? 


Why do you have only a third level exam? 


poe QUESTIONS WERE ONLY THE BEGIN- 
ning! There were scores of others 
raised by serious, intent teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and curriculum coordina- 
tors —some 500 of whom attended two 
recent conferences on foreign languages. 
The conferences, held for modern lan- 
guage teachers in the Channel 11 viewing 
area, were offered at the White Plains High 


School on September 25 and at the Garden 


Their 


City High School on October 2. 
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purpose was to introduce teachers and ad- 
ministrators to the 1961-62 weekly series 
of Regents inservice television programs on 
modern foreign languages, produced under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development in cooperation 
with the Department’s foreign language 
unit and the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. The programs are broadcast on 
Thursdays from 3 to 3:30 p.m. over station 


WPIX, Channel 11. 
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ILLUSTRATION from the Department: ! 
booklet, Let’s Learn Languages, shows the 
portance of ..... 
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mutual understanding is approached 
ough person-to-person communication. 


During the afternoon session at both 
schools, conferees saw two motion pictures: 
one on the Texas NDEA Language Insti- 
tute, demonstrating the teaching of audio- 
lingual techniques to groups of teachers, 
and “The Organization of Language,” 
which illustrates through realistic situations 
the facts that each language has its own 
peculiar internal structure and that the 
teaching methods used must aid in the 
mastery of these structures. 

Remunda Cadoux, supervisor of foreign 
language broadcasting for the New York 
City public schools, presented an overview 
of the weekly inservice telecasts for which 
she will serve as teacher-coordinator. 

“The telecasts,” Miss Cadoux said, 
* will show classes in action using methods 
that implement the State Education Depart- 
ment’s new and forthcoming language syl- 
labuses.” The television programs will 
demonstrate the why and how of important 
types of language drills and show how the 
linguistic approach with its new profes- 
sional terminology, actually represents 
‘something old, something new, and some- 
thing borrowed.” 

In after-dinner discussions, the author 
of this article presented to the groups an 
overview of curriculum materials and proj- 
ects being undertaken by the Bureau of 






the other fellow’s language so 


Secondary Curriculum Development to pro- 


vide concrete aids to teachers in a period 
of transition in language teaching methods. 
Some of these aids are described below. 
Following the new prototype syllabus, 
French for secondary schools, other sylla- 
buses will be forthcoming in German. 
Spanish, Italian, Hebrew, and Russian. 
A statement on the Advanced Place- 
ment Program in Spanish will soon be 
An illustrated booklet entitled 


Let's Learn Languages was distributed re- 


available. 


cently to the schools and to public libraries. 
Kinescopes of the inservice programs in 
modern foreign languages are now avail- 
able to television stations, school systems, 
and professional conferences. Manuals for 
the television series are now in the schools. 
Printed materials providing tips for teach- 
ers who are starting to use audio-lingual 
methods and other materials, describing 
successful techniques for use in the lan- 
guage laboratory, will evolve from the 
Bureau’s experimental six-year French 
class at Milne High School, the campus 
school of the State University College of 
Education at Albany. Also a bibliography 
on language laboratories will be forthcom- 
ing in the near future. 

Questions and discussion abounded dur- 


ing the evening sessions conducted by Paul 
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Glaude, supervisor of foreign languages 
education. Beginners’ classes using audio- 
lingual methods are too big when they have 
30 or more pupils, Mr. Glaude agreed. The 
aim is to try to organize language classes 
of no more than 25 pupils but to keep per- 
fecting methods in working toward that 
goal. Homework in the early stages can 
utilize discs (for listening only). the lan- 
guage laboratory, and some reading about 
the foreign culture in English. Why have 
only a third-year Regents exam? he was 
asked. Because. he indicated, this will 
allow teachers and classes to develop audio- 
lingual control in the first two years with- 
out the inappropriate measurement of a 
pencil and paper examination. Reading 
materials should be as authentic as possible. 
Newspapers, magazines, and suggested 
books were named for each level. 

Mr. Glaude responded tirelessly to ques- 
tions on everything from teaching techni- 
ques to samplings of the types of questions 
that will appear in the new third-year exam- 
inations, samples of which are now being 


prepared for distribution to the schools. 


The workshop groups disbanded after 
films, fun, and serious talk. They seemed 
to leave the meeting with a deep sense of 
the difficulties and responsibilities facing 
them in a field confronted by changing 
philosophies and methods — but also with 
an exciting sense of being in the midst of 
a nationwide movement which will surely 
have great impact on one of the most im- 
portant threads of world communication 

person-to-person understanding through 
language. 

Additional workshops of a similar nature 
are now being planned for other sections 
of the State scheduled as follows: 

Buffalo November 8 
Rochester November 9 
Syracuse 
Albany November 16 
November 20 


November 10 


Corning 


Watertown November 30 


It is hoped that modern language in-serv- 
ice programs using available kinescopes 
will be offered for teachers in future 


sessions of the workshops. 





Knight Hall Dedicated 

(Concluded from page 104) 

Nan McShea, Rochester. president of the 
board of visitors, both of whom had seen 
Knight Hall grow from an idea to its pres- 
ent reality, were called upon to address the 
audience. 

Attending also were Dr. T. Norman 
Hurd, State Director of the Budget: As- 
semblyman John E. Johnson, Genesee 
County; Dr. Anthony J. Pelone, Chief of 
the Bureau for Handicapped Children in 
the State Education Department, former 
teacher and guidance counselor at the 
school; and representatives of the State 
Department of Public Works, the State 
Commission for the Blind, and the board 
of visitors of the school. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS 





Actions Taken at September Meeting 


Russell W. Scofield. of Delmar, was 
named to the New York State Dormitory 
Authority by action of the New York State 
Board of Regents at its regular monthly 
meeting in September. He will replace 
Judson Zimmer. Gloversville. whose term 
L961. Mr. Scofield. 
Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute as an electrical engineer. 


of the 


eastern area, upstate. New York Telephone 


expired on June 30, 
who graduated from 


is presently general manager 


Company. 


Other Appointments 

Appointments to four other New York 
State advisory agencies were also approved 
by the Regents upon favorable recommen- 
dation by the Commissioner of Education. 

Appointed to the State Board of Optome- 
try Examiners for a term of five years was 
Dr. William L. Roberts, of Binghamton. 
He fills the vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of Dr. Isidore M. Finkel- 
stein, New York. 

To fill the position left vacant by the 
resignation of Abe Hollander. Rochester. 
Natalie . 


pointed to the Advisory Council on Finan- 


Leonard of Rochester was ap- 


cial Assistance to College Students for a 
term ending September 30, 1965. 

William Berman, Brooklyn, received an 
appointment to the Regents Academic Ques- 
tion Committee in Biology to complete the 
unexpired term of Evelyn Morholt, Brook- 
lyn. His term of office will expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1961. 

The State Board of Examiners of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants will be served by 
Samuel J. Duboff, New 
appointed for a term of five years to suc- 


York, who was 
ceed Hilton Campbell of the same city. 
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Ten reappointments were also confirmed 
by action of the Board. They were: Milton 
G. Bohrod, M.D.. New York. Alfred P. 
Ingegno. M.D.. Brooklyn, and Rudolph M. 
Paltauf. M.D.. New York. to the State 
Board of Medical Examiners. each for a 
John W. Mogey, 


Flushing, to the State Board of Optometry 


term of three years: 


Examiners. five years: Calvin Berger, New 
York. and Theodore E. Dungey. Williams- 
ville. to the State Board of Pharmacy, three 
years: Joseph Kahn, Uniondale, and Wini- 
fred A. Regan. New York, to the Commit- 
Physiotherapy Grievances, four 
years: Joseph B. Rounds, Buffalo, and 
Harold S$. Hacker. Rochester. to the 


Regents Library Council, five years. 


tee on 


Provisional Charters Granted 

The Board of Regents granted a five- 
year provisional charter to the New York 
State Community Theatre Association, per- 
mitting that organization to function as a 
conference of community theater groups 

The community theater association, with 
headquarters in Albany, among its pur- 
poses, plans “ to stimulate and inspire indi- 
vidual appreciation of and personal partici- 
pation in the exercise of the dramati 
art...” Under the terms of its charter, 
the association may promote and produce 
theatrical enterprises, aid citizens of New 
York State in the study of drama as an art 
form, and provide facilities for the exercise 
Other 


purposes of the association are the promo- 


of the dramatic art by its members. 


tion of cooperation and mutual assistance 
among community theaters, and the stimu- 
lation of community interest in and support 


of community theater. 
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An organization to foster and promote 
handcraftsmanship was also chartered pro- 
visionally for five years by action of the 
Buffalo 


Inc., the corporation, with headquarters in 


Regents. Known as Craftsmen, 
Buffalo, has been founded to provide edu- 


cation in handcrafts and to further and 
stimulate public interest in and apprecia- 
tion of the work of handcraftsmen. 


eranted in- 


Other provisional charters 
cluded the following: Three-year charters 

Burnt Hills Nursery School, Burnt Hills. 
and Community Nursery School of the Sec- 
ond Reformed Church in Tarrytown, Tarry- 
- Buffalo Dioc- 


esan Preparatory Seminary, Buffalo; De- 


town. Five-year charters 
witt Community Library, Dewitt; Hillside 
Public Library of New Hyde Park, New 
Hyde Park; St. Charles Seminary, Dongan 
Hills, Staten Island; St. John’s Day School, 
Troy: and Villa Maria College of Buffalo, 
Buffalo. 


{bsolute Charters 

Absolute charters were granted to Keene 
Public Library, Keene; Old Forge Public 
Library, Old Forge: and West Islip Pub- 
lic Library, West Islip. 


Provisional Charters Extended 
Five-year extensions were granted on 
the provisional charters of the following 
11 libraries: Beaver Falls Library Associa- 
Falls; B. Elizabeth Strong 
Memorial Library of Turin, Turin; Bridge- 


tion, Beaver 
water Free Library, Bridgewater; Brown- 
ville-Glen Park Library Association, Brown- 
ville; Hannibal Free Library, Hannibal: 
Jordan Free Library, Jordan; Milford 
Free Library, Milford; Minoa Free Li- 
brary, Minoa; New York Mills Public 
Library, New York Mills; Orleans Public 
Library, LaFargeville; Osceola Public Li- 
brary, Osceola; Wadhams Free Library, 
Wadhams. 

Poolville Community Library, Poolville, 
received a two-year extension of its pro- 


visional charter. 
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The provisional charter of the Crocke 
Country Day School, Inc., Oceanside, was 
amended to permit that institution to give 
instruction through the eighth grade and, 
as amended, was extended for a period of 


three years. 


{mendment of Absolute Charter 

Long Island University was given per- 
mission to grant the master of business 
administration degree by amendment of its 
absolute charter. Formerly the university 
had issued the master of science degree in 
recognition of satisfactory course work in 


this field. 


Termination of Charter 

The Academy for Liberal Judaism, New 
York, surrendered its educational charter 
to the Board of Regents, having suspended 


operations as an educational institution. 





Three Bond Issues Approved 
The Regents approved three bond issues 

totaling $4,401,406.32. 

Law. the 


According to the 


Local Finance Regents must 
approve propositions for bond issues for 
school improvements in districts where the 
cost would bring the bonded indebtedness 
above 10 percent of the district’s real prop- 
erty value. The State constitution, as well 
as the Local Finance Law, requires the con- 
sent of the Regents in the case of city 
school districts. 


The approved bond issues include: 


City School District of the City of Hornell, 
school construction program, $4,350,000; Central 
School District No. 1, Towns of Ogden, Gates, 
Greece, and Parma, Monroe County (Spencerport 


Central School District), construction and equip- 
ment of addition to bus garage, $39,700; 
tral School District No. 4, Towns of Oswegatchie, 
DePeyster, Lisbon, DeKalb, Macomb, and Canton, 
St. Lawrence County (Heuvelton Central School 
District), purchase of two school buses, $11,706.32. 


and Cen- 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





Student Farmer Wins Award 


New Yorker chosen by Future Farmers of America 


as the outstanding dairy farmer in the 


A 1961 GRADUATE OF BERNE-KNOX CEN- 
tral School has 

the National Future Farmer of America 
Foundation as top dairy farmer in the 


been selected by 


North Atlantic region. 

Marvin Becker, 21, New York State’s 
outstanding dairy farmer, received a $200 
award from the foundation as Regional 
FFA Dairy Farmer at the National Dairy 
Congress in Waterloo, lowa, on October 2. 
He was chosen from among the winners 
of 12 states included in the region. 

The award was granted for his total ac- 
complishments using modern methods of 
dairy farm management, including finan- 
cial operations, milk yield, and crop man- 
agement. 

The honor is a logical development of 
Marvin’s activities over the past several 
years. After gaining practical experience 
on farms operated by his brother and 
brother-in-law and having completed three 
years of vocational agriculture, Marvin 
When a 
neighboring 240-acre dairy farm became 
available, his father, Omer Becker, helped 


decided to buy his own farm. 


him secure the necessary credit to purchase 
it. The vocational agriculture teacher, 
Donald H. Boyden, assisted with timely 
counsel and guided him in planning opera- 
tion and management. He commutes the 
four miles from home to take care of the 


farm and, for the past year, has been busy 
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12-State North Atlantic Region 


building up the production of the land and 
the quality of his dairy herd. He now has 
28 producing cows, plus 11 heifers and 
calves and keeps careful records on pro- 
duction, sales, and costs. 

In addition to his farming and vocational 
agriculture, Marvin has demonstrated his 
leadership in community youth activities. 
He was president of the FFA chapter for 
two years, sentinel for one year, and has 
taken part in many livestock shows and 
contests. For three years, he was president 
of his 4-H Club. Currently, he is chairman 
of the youth committee of the local grange, 
deacon of the Lutheran Church, and presi- 


dent of the Lutheran League. 





Reference Materials Listed 

A new quick-reference list of outstand- 
ing instructional materials qualified for 
purchase under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is now avail- 
able to schools. 

The list includes 580 filmstrips, records 
and films in science, mathematics, foreign 
language, guidance and vocational educa- 
Copies are available free of charge 
from the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. 


tion. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Physical Fitness Conference Held 


OALS FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS OUTLINED 
by the President of the United States 
received close consideration at a recent con- 
ference on “ Education for Physical Fit- 
sponsored by the State Education 
Held at Chancellors Hall in 


Albany, the two-day meeting attracted over 


ness 


Department. 


200 directors of health, physical education. 
and recreation programs as well as other 
representatives of public and _ private 
schools, colleges, and universities. 


Commissioner Allen, in addressing the 


conferees. assured them that the Depart- 
ment was moving with speed and vigor to 
help them to achieve the goals outlined by 
Kennedy 


selves, realize are important in their school 


President goals they, them- 


systems. He epitomized the work the De- 
partment had already done in laying the 
groundwork for implementing the physical 
fitness program. 

Dr. Allen urged those present to reap- 
praise their physical education, health edu- 


cation, and health service programs in the 








f the Albany Times-Union 





Photograph Cam 


GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS with a few push-ups are some of the principle partici- 


pants in the two-day physical fitness conference. 


Commissioner Allen coaches and keeps 


score for (left to right) Dr. Theodore Forbes, of the President's Council on Youth Fitness, 

Dr. George H. Grover, Director, Division of Health, Physical Education and Recreation for 

the Education Department, and J. Emmett Dowling, director of health, physical education and 
recreation for the Albany public school system. 
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light of the Ad Hoc Committee report and 
in relation to the program recommended 
by the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. 

In closing, the Commissioner stated, * I 
pledge to you the support and the assist- 
ance of our Department.” He further re- 
minded those attending that the responsi- 
bility is theirs at the local level — the De- 
partment can only suggest, guide, and give 
assistance. The job must be done at the 
local level. 


Council Program Explained 

Dr. Theodore Forbes, staff member of 
the President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
told of President Kennedy’s recommenda- 
tions for action, his physical fitness message 
and subsequent materials on the school- 
centered program for physical fitness, which 
have been released to schools and colleges 
throughout the United States. He stated 
that three major points of the President’s 
recommendations are: identification of the 
physically underdeveloped, a program of 
daily physical education in the schools, of 
which 15 minutes should be devoted to vig- 
orous and strenuous activities, and a test- 
ing program to evaluate fitness levels. 


Department Plans Outlined 

Tentative plans for the Division of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
were outlined by the Division Director, Dr. 
George H. Grover. They included: a 
statewide physical fitness evaluation; pilot 
programs, inservice education programs, 
research projects such as a short-battery 
screening test, and expedition of the pub- 
lication of revised curriculum guides for 
elementary and secondary programs in 
health and physical education. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Health Serv- 
ice, Dr. Leo V. Feichtner, outlined the 
broad concept of physical fitness which 
includes sound physical and mental health, 
exercise, rest, relaxation, and the develop- 
ment of proper attitudes and skills. He 
explained the necessity of close working 
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relationships between health service per- 


sonnel and physical education teachers in 
order to implement the total program of 
physical fitness. 

Dr. Warren W. Knox, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education for Instructional 
Services, reported that a growing need for 
physical education and other educational 
requirements may necessitate a lengthened 
school day. This would be a self-deter- 
mined decision by local school districts. 

Colleges were urged to provide physical 
education programs which stressed the 
learning of skills to be used throughout 
life. Dr. E. K. Fretwell, Jr., Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher Education, stressed 
better understanding and appreciation of 
physical fitness on the part of all college 
educators throughout the country. 

In addition to the general session, con- 
ferees participated in small group discus- 
sions on various phases of the programs 
of health and physical education and on 
means of implementing the school-centered 


program for physical fitness. 





Hamilton Sesquicentennial 

Hamilton College is currently celebrating 
its sesquicentennial year (1812-1962). The 
observance was initiated on October 13 by 
Hamilton’s first major academic convoca- 
tion since the inauguration of former 
President William H. Cowley in 1938. 

Pictured on the cover is the college 
chapel, one of the earlier buildings on the 
150-year old campus. The chapel was con- 
structed in 1828 under the direction of 
architect Philip Hooker. 

In announcing plans for the sesquicen- 
tennial, President Robert W. McEwen in- 
dicated the October convocation would be 
one of three during the year-long observ- 
ance. The second convocation is scheduled 
for February, the third for April. A num- 


ber of other special events are also planned. 
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EXAMINATION AND SCHOLARSHIP CENTER 





New Norms Developed for Tests 


Junior high school test battery standardized to 


achieve comparable appraisals of ability 


Photograph Courtesy of the 





South Junior High School Camera Club, Newburah 


CHECKING RESULTS of standardized tests with Newburgh school officials, is Daniel 


Maloney (second from left), assistant in the Bureau of Test Development. 


With him are 


(from left), Arthur H. Daddazio, assistant superintendent; Dr. Harold Monson, superintendent 


of schools; Otis V. 


principal of North Junior High School. 


Joun P. McGuire 
{ssociate in Educational Testing 


Ge MAY THE FINAL STANDARDIZATION 
of the New York State Junior High 
School Tests took place in a large scale 
testing program carried out throughout the 
State. The Junior High School Test Bat- 
tery consists of a set of standardized tests 
for measuring achievement in the four 
major subject areas of the junior high 
school — English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and general science — and a stand- 
ardized scholastic ability test for use in the 
junior high school grades. Nearly 25,000 
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Guilfoil, principal of South Junior High School, and David B. McKeever, 


Newburgh tested forms A and B. 


pupils in 33 different school systems partic- 
ipated in the final standardization. The 
new norms obtained from this project have 
been made available to the schools, and 
these widely used tests can now provide 
even more meaningful information. 

The tests in the Junior High School Test 
Battery have been available to schools for 
Each of the five tests 


was released with tentative norms as soon 


a number of years. 


as initial test development work was fin- 


ished. This meant, of course, that the 
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norms for the different tests in the battery 
were based upon the performance of dif- 
ferent students. For example, a pupil who 
scored at the 75th percentile in science and 
at the 50th percentile in mathematics might 
actually have had the same status in both 
subjects, but, because of a difference in the 
caliber of the two norms groups, he would 
appear to have a superiority in science. 
Now that the same group of pupils com- 
prises the norms group for all of the tests 
included in the battery, more comparable 
appraisals of relative ability in different 
subjects can be made. 

It is especially helpful that the Scholastic 
Ability Test, as well as the four achieve- 
ment tests, is included in the Junior High 
School Test Battery. 
group provides a sound basis for evaluating 


The common norms 


a pupil’s academic achievement in the light 
of his scholastic ability. 

The restandardization project was made 
possible by the generous cooperation of 
many school systems throughout the State. 


Newburgh’s Role Explained 

In this restandardization project, the 
Newburgh school system played a unique 
and important role. As is a common prac- 
tice in such projects, only form A of each 
test was administered throughout the State. 
In order to equate the norms of form A and 
form B, and to obtain other necessary data 
regarding the reliability of the tests, it was 
necessary to have a sample of pupils take 
both form A and form B of all five tests. 
Superintendent of Schools Harold Monson 
and Assistant Superintendent Arthur Dad- 
dazio of the Newburgh school system ar- 
ranged to have this comprehensive testing 
program carried out in two junior high 
schools in the city of Newburgh. In these 
schools over 2.000 pupils in grades 7—9 
took both forms of each of the five tests. 
The results of these tests prov ided essen- 
tial information for the standardization 


program and were also used by the New- 
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burgh school system as part of a special 


evaluation project concerning its junior 
high school program. 


Electronic Scoring Used 

Score reports for individual pupils and 
school averages have been sent to the par- 
ticipating schools throughout the State. 
The percentile ranks in these score reports 
were based upon the new norms. It was 
possible to provide these reports to the 
schools near the start of the school 
year by using the electronic scoring and 
processing facilities of the Measurement 
Research Center in lowa City, lowa. (The 
electronic scoring facilities that were used 
in this special standardization program are 
not yet available to schools making routine 
use of the Junior High School Test Battery.) 

The issuance of the new norms for the 
Junior High School Test is the second 
major development that has taken place in 
connection with the Junior High School 
Test Battery within the past year. Last 
spring IBM machine-scorable answer sheets 
and scoring keys were made available for 
the first time by the Education Department 
for use with these tests. Heretofore, some 
school systems and testing agencies had 
provided machine-scorable answer sheets 
for use with these tests, but such devices 
were not always designed from the stand- 
point of maximum efficiency and economy. 
The stencils for machine scoring which 
have been developed and issued by the 
Education Department during the past year 
are designed to minimize the time and cost 
involved in scoring these tests. 

The Junior High School Tests have been 
used to a considerable extent by the schools 
in New York State. 
materials were distributed to test about 75 


Last year sufficient 


per cent of the pupils enrolled in grades 
7-9 throughout the State. The develop- 
ment of stencils for machine scoring and 
the availability of the new norms will lead 
to an even greater use of the New York 
State Junior High School Test Battery. 
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Research Library Plan Approved 


Coordinated reference and research library program wins 


Regents approval; proposed legislation would divide 


the State into five or six regional systems 


FRED DaRsEY 
Consultant, Division of Library 
Extension 

1 ie BOARD OF REGENTS REAFFIRMED ITS 

support of the Reference and Re- 
search Library Resources Program at its 
September meeting. Legislation imple- 
menting the program, which did not pass 
the last legislative session. due in part to 
the shortened time schedule under which 
the committee had to work. will be reintro- 
duced in the next session. 

The bill provides for a State-supported 
system of reference and research library 
systems. It is designed primarily to meet 
the needs of college students and research 
workers. The plan would coordinate re- 
search materials in public, private, scien- 
tific, or academic libraries for the widest 
possible use. The State would be divided 
into not more than 11 geographical regions, 
probably 5 or 6, with each region sharing 
its materials with the rest of the State. 


{dvisory Board Recommended 

A nine-member State Research Libraries 
Advisory Board would guide the develop- 
ment of a statewide reference and research 
library program and approve and coordi- 
nate the programs of the regional systems. 
The board would also be responsible for 
making policies on the State level and for 
guiding policies of the regional libraries. 

Each regional library system would have 
corporate entity with a charter from the 
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Board of Regents and would be governed 
by its own board of trustees. The board 
of trustees of a regional system would plan 


and direct its own programs. 


Formula for State Aid 

State aid, based on the number of college 
students and professional workers, would 
be given to approved regional reference 
and research library systems at the rate 
of $6 per student and $1 per professional 
An additional $4 per student and 
$4 per professional worker would be avail- 
able to the State Education Department for 


worker. 


use in developing the statewide program 
and in further strengthening the services 
of the regional systems. It is estimated 
that the maximum amount of State aid that 
might be given under this formula, at pres- 
ent levels of student enrollment and profes- 
sional population, would be $8 million. 

An estimated $800,000 would be required 
for the first year’s operation of the state- 
wide program to include administrative 
costs, operation of State-level services, non- 
recurring establishment grants for regional 
systems, and the operation of the regional 
system programs. 

The initial nonrecurring grants would be 
of $25,000 to each regional system at the 
time of chartering to provide for staff, pre- 
liminary studies, and other initial expenses. 
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Library Study Grants Awarded 


Nine additional scholarships for the cur- 


rent academic year have been awarded 
under the Public Librarians Training Grant 
Program administered by the Division of 
Library Extension. The average amount 
per recipient is over $1,500, and the latest 
series of awards brings to 52 the total num- 
ber of college graduates who have received 
financial aid toward acquiring a library 
degree since the program was inaugurated 
in 1958. 

The public librarians training grants 
form part of the cooperative State-Federal 
plan for improving the quality of public 
nonurban 


library service, especially in 


areas. Several advances in State legislation 
over the past 10 years have produced better 
and more equalized library service to the 
public, in turn creating the need for more 
qualified professional librarians. The train- 
ing grant phase of the program, financed 
by Federal 


assisted eligible candidates to obtain the 


funds, has encouraged and 
graduate library degree required for certi- 
fication. 

Persons interested in future competition 
in the training grant program are invited 
to write for further details to the Division 
Extension, State Education De- 


Albany 1. 


of Library 
partment, 





Louis Klein To Head Council 


Louis Klein, superintendent of schools, 
Harrison, was installed as president of the 
New York State Council of City and Village 
School Superintendents at the council’s an- 
nual meeting held October 1—3 at Saranac 
Inn. 

This year’s president-elect is John L. Mil- 
Neck. John Skawski. Sherrill. 


was elected secretary, and Carroll F. John- 


ler, Great 


son, White Plains, is treasurer. 
The following were elected to the execu- 

tive committee: Edward L. Osborn. Bata- 

via; Erle L. Ackley, Johnstown: and How- 

ard L. Goff, East Greenbush, former presi- 

dent of the council. 

conference 


Theme of the 3-day was 


“Frontiers in Secondary Education.” 
Commissioner Allen, keynoting the first 
general session, discussed educational 
change in relation to the school super- 


intendent and his role in the system. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 








ISITORS ENTERING ONE STATE FAIR EX- 
hibit at Syracuse this September 
came face to face with a life-size photo- 
graph of a boy at work on an electrical 
motor. Soon their attention was drawn by 
the noise and activity of junior and senior 
high school boys working with tools and 
materials at a nearby counter. At one 
time a production line fabricated a 
sheet metal memorandum device using at- 
tractive plastic-covered magnets to hold 
note paper in place. It was equal to any 
produced in industry. Next day, another 
group of students mass-produced a novel 
set of salt and pepper shakers. On suc- 
ceeding days, the boys demonstrated their 
skills in woodworking, weaving, jewelry 
making, printing, and electrical work. 
This was the annual exhibit of industrial 
arts at the New York State Fair. Spon- 
sored jointly by the Central New York 
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Industrial 
Arts 
Exhibit 
At Fair 


FRANK C, CAMPBELL, 
Associate in Industrial 
{rts Education 


MASS PRODUCTION 
was the order of the day for 
these industrial arts students 
as they exhibited their skills 
at the New York State Fair. 


Industrial Arts Teachers Club, the State 
Steering Committee for Industrial Arts, and 
the State Education Department, the exhibit 
is set up each year by a new committee 
from the Central Club assisted by a few 
faithful “ old hands” and a willing group 
of industrial arts teachers in the Syracuse 
area. To man the exhibit this year, 16 
schools volunteered a total of 30 teachers 
and approximately 100 students. 

This exhibit of industrial arts gives the 
public an idea of one phase of experience 
in a modern school for students growing 
up in an industrial world. The expressions 
of approval by many parents and other vis- 
itors indicated their genuine interest in 
this kind of work in schools. Industrial 
arts education, the exhibit demonstrated, 
helps students, not only eventually as home 
owners, workers, and consumers, but also 


as better educated men and women. 
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Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 


—D" ISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 


SCHOOLS are listed below. 


(distance) 


TRANSPORTATION (public) 
District determined to provide transportation 
for high school pupils living more than 1!, 
miles from school attended — board adopted 
uniform policy on measurement of distance 
board’s measurement, based on said policy, 
shows appellant lives less than 144 miles from 
school — appellant’s survey from home to an- 
other point on school property shows distance 
of more than 144 miles — where transportation 
provided exceeds minimum requirements, Com- 
missioner will not interfere, if district adopted 
uniform policy — nothing arbitrary about se- 
lecting several measuring points, as long as 
uniform policy is adopted as to all such points 
board not bound by individual’s surveys 

measurements of board by auto speedometer 
fulfill legal requirements — board cannot be 
expected to hire surveyor — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Sackett, Decision No. 6929 


BIDS (transportation K) EDUCATION 
LAW, §$ 305, 1617 — PENAL LAW, § 1868. 


Appellant was lowest bidder on transportation 
contract — no claim made that appellant is not 
responsible bidder — respondent contends that 
appellants bid was improper because it was 
improperly signed—at time of bid opening, 
appellant's bid was identified by respondent as 
appellant's bid—no question of rejection by 
appellant due to informal signature — respond- 
ent also contends that appellant failed to sign 
an affidavit which in effect is a promise by the 


bidder to refrain from violating Penal Law, 
$ 1868 and Education Law, § 1617 — board may 
request such affirmation, but failure to sign 


affidavit is not sufficient ground for circum- 

venting plan mandate of Education Law, § 305 
appeal sustained. 

Matter of Lipton, Decision No. 6930 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic) 

Appellant’ requested transportation to Mid- 
Island Hebrew Day School — record indicates 
that said school is private — respondent has 
duty to provide transportation if distance 
within statutory requirements — respondent 
offered to transport appellant's 6-year-old child 
via public bus, public railroad and then an- 
other public bus — use of public service car- 
riers is permissible if provided in reasonable 
and equitable manner — transportation offered 
not reasonable due to tender age of pupil and 
multiplicity of changes of public carriers 
appeal sustained. 

Matter of Goldstein, Decision No. 6933 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Appellants seek 
High School, maintained by 
Diocese of Buffalo respondents allege that 
Stella Niagara is parochial school to which 
they provide transportation it appears, how- 
ever, that Stella Niagara is private school main- 
tained by religious community — transporta- 
tion to Stella Niagara no bar to transportation 


(nonpublic ) 
Madonna 
Roman Catholic 


transportation to 


to nearest available parochial school — appeal 
sustained — transportation ordered. 
Matter of Delgobbo, McDougall. Brophy, Deci- 


sion No. 6934 


TRANSPORTATION 
Appeal from action of board of education in 
awarding two contracts for school transporta- 
tion to one other than lowest bidder section 
305, subdivision 14 of Education Law provides 
all school transportation contracts exceeding 
$1,500 be awarded to lowest responsible bidder 
respondent claims petitioner not responsible 
for various reasons in order to reject lowest 
bid, board must be in position to show that 
lowest bidder was not in truth responsible 
record presented by board insufficient to estab- 
lish this — appeal sustained. 
Matter of Graves, No. 6936 


(contract) 


Decision 


TRANSPORTATION = (nonpublic) EDUCA- 


TION LAW, § 3635, subdivision 1 
Petitioners seek transportation § to 
school — respondent such 
nearest available parochial school maintained 
by Roman Catholic Church and offers to pro- 
vide transportation to another—in view of 
subdivision 1 of section 3635 of Education Law, 
appeal dismissed. 


parochial 


alleges school not 


Matter of McGee, McGee, Goodman, Goodman, 
Butler, Butler, Brennan and Brennan, Decision 
No. 6938 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic) EDUCA- 
TION LAW, § 3635, subdivision 1 

Appeal from action of board of education in 
refusing to provide transportation to nonpublic 
schools — refusal based upon refusal of voters 
of school district to adopt resolution authoriz- 
ing such transportation—under Education 
Law, as amended, such transportation is man- 
dated providing necessary prerequisite steps 
are taken by parents of children, despite any 
refusal by voters—if appellants have filed 
timely requests, they are entitled to transporta- 
tion to nearest available parochial school 
board not required to furnish transportation to 
all parochial schools involved (Education Law, 
$ 3635, subdivison 1) — appeal sustained to 
extent indicated. 

Matter of Hill, Brown, Dempsey, Adams, 
rose and Roberts, Decision No. 6939 


Belle- 
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Award Winners on Filmstrip 


York State stu- 
{rt By Talented 
Teen-Agers, a color filmstrip of the 1961 
National Scholastic Art 


produced by University Films, Ine. 


The works of six New 
dent artists are included in 
Award winners. 

The filmstrip depicts the work of 73 of 
America’s outstanding teenage artists, each 
of whom was represented in Scholastic 
Magazine's 34th National High School Art 
Exhibition. and features award winners in 
painting, drawing. graphics, design. sculp- 
ture. and crafts. 


New 


York State winners are: 


Binghamton Arthur Smith. 17. Chen- 
ango Valley Central School (craft) 


Allison, 13. Rush-Hen- 


High School 


Jannet 
Central 
(mixed media) 
New York —John Castro, 17, High School 
of Music and Art (black drawing ink) : 
Susanne Kasson. 16, High School of 
Music and Art (pastel) ; 
16. High School of Music and Art (pen- 


Henrietta 


rietta Junior 


Tomar Levine. 


cil drawing) 
Vewark William Guest. 18. 
High School (sculpture ) 


Newark 


Copies of the filmstrip are available from 
Scholastic Magazine’s Art 
West 42d Street. New York 36. at a cost 


of $3 each. 


99 


Awards. 33 





Rochester Conference Slated 

* Sharing Teaching Techniques ~ will be 
the theme of a statewide conference for 
teachers of partially seeing children to be 
held in Rochester. November 17-18. The 
conference is sponsored by the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children and the Rochester 


Board of Education. 


Fight TB 


ie 





Use Christmas Seals 
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Science Books Announced 


\ new series of paperback books to intro- 
duce high school students to key areas of 
science will soon be available from the 
National Science Teachers Association and 
Scholastic Book Services. Known as “Vistas 
of Science.” the series is designed to en- 
courage students to build their own science 
libraries at low cost. 

Three “Vista” books are planned for pub- 
lication by the first of the year, according 
to the publishers. The Living 
Cell (tentative title), by William Deering. 
associate editor of Science World 


They are: 


maga- 
zine: Spacecraft, by James J. Haggerty. 
Jr.. Aerospace Writers Association: and 
Veasurement: The Basis of All Science 
(tentative title), by William J. Youden, 
Sr.. National Bureau of Standards. 

Other books are planned in such areas 
as dental research, ceramics, biochemistry, 
molecular biology, space biology, astron- 


omy and cosmology, water, and metallurgy. 
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nce again, in the midst of troubled times. we 
look forward to the Season which proclaims the hope 


of peace and good will among all peoples. 


Dh is a profession which strives to nourish 
the mind and spirit of all mankind and to create those 
conditions in which the hope of peace can become a 
reality. May we find in this knowledge inspiration for 
ever greater devotion to the cause we have the privilege 


of serving. 


On behalf of the Board of Regents and all my 
colleagues in the State Education Department. | extend 
greetings and best wishes for a Joyous Holiday Season 


and a Happy New Year. 


Sincerely, 


f-CPe, 


James E. ALLEN, Jr. 








Dr. Allen Speaks to School Boards 






Commissioner outlines boards’ responsibilities 


in the two major areas of local control 


r VHE “ GREATER AWARENESS ” OF THE IM- 
portance of education in today’s world 
has been ascribed by Commissioner Allen 


to the 


tween education and catastrophe is getting 


“ growing feeling that the race be- 


hotter and coming closer to the final lap 
of decision.” 

\ppearing as principal speaker at the 
annual convention of the New York State 
School Boards Association. Inc., held in 
Syracuse October 20-22. Dr. Allen 


firmed his confidence in the ability of edu- 


reaf- 
cators to win the race. ~ Indeed.” he stated, 
“to believe otherwise would be the worst 
kind of defeatism and a betrayal of our- 
selves as rational human beings. But we 
shall not win the race unless we are clear 
as to our purposes and goals and firm and 
determined as to the methods for realizing 
them.” 


Power of Local Control 


The Commissioner then treated of the 
issue of local control which he had out- 
lined in his memorandum to the Board of 
Regents, “Goals and Plans for Education 
in New York State.” 

An analysis of the term, “ local con- 
trol,” as it applies to education, will 
quickly reveal that the power implied 
in those two words is truly tremen- 


dous. It encompasses all the things 


that a school board is responsible for 
—the employment of a teacher; the 
determination of how many teachers 
are needed and how they should be 
assigned to achieve the best teaching 
results; the fixing of the school calen- 
dar and the length of the school day; 


and equal educational opportunity 


the determination of what courses 
are to be taught, of how students are 
to be grouped for instruction, of what 
supplies and equipment are to be pur- 
chased, ete. With such breadth and 
diversity of responsibility, there is vir- 
tually no limit to the opportunities 
available to a school board to improve 
the quality of education under its con- 
trol. 


Examples of Central Control 


I do not wish to imply, however. 
that good education cannot exist with- 
out local control. Our friends from 
other lands will quickly show that 
much excellent education can be pro- 
duced in a state or federal system 
where local control does not exist. 

This was proven to me last spring 
during a trip through Australia and 
New Zealand where I visited schools 
and universities and conferred with 
many teachers and administrators in 
those two countries. In both coun- 
tries public education is controlled 
and managed directly by the state. 
Each school is a unit of the State Edu- 
cation Department and is operated 
and maintained by the state. Teach- 
ers are employed by the state director 
of education and paid by the state. 
Their promotion is dependent largely 
upon the recommendations of “ in- 
spectors ” from the State Education 
Department. The curriculum is de- 
termined at the state level and there 
is great uniformity among schools in 
the content and method of instruction 
and in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the schools. There are no 
local school districts and no local 
boards of education such as we have in 
New York State. 
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I saw much excellent education in 
both Australia and New Zealand, but 
nowhere did I see the degree of 
healthy diversity, the flexibility, the 
ferment and experimentation, the 
imaginative approach to school prob- 
lems, the grassroots interest in educa- 
tion, which prevail here in New York 
State. This is not to belittle the good 
things I saw “ down under ™ or to dis- 
count the faults and weaknesses of our 
system. It is simply to say that the 
result of my trip has been a greater 
conviction on my part of the impor- 
tance of our system of local control 
through local school boards. Good 
education can be achieved under other 
and more centralized systems, but I 
am convinced that better education 
can be produced through local control. 


‘hool Boards Challenged 


Those who believe in local control 
in education must be particularly alert 
in these times of increasing bigness 
and complexity when the state and 
federal government must, of neces- 
sity, play a larger part in educational 
affairs. There are many obvious ad- 
vantages in centralized control and in 
times like these they have great ap- 
peal — advantages of uniformity, of 
perhaps more direct and faster action 
in achieving results, of certain limited 
financial savings, ete. But these ad- 
vantages must be weighed against the 
disadvantages of rigidity and restric- 
tiveness necessary to produce greater 
uniformity or savings, and against the 
advantages of a system of vigorous 
local action and control. If the poten- 
tial of local control is fully exercised, 
not only is it possible to have those 
advantages unique to local control, 
but it is possible also, I believe, to 
have those which are claimed for cen- 
tralized control. 

The challenge to believers of local 
control is to see that it functions to 
achieve the goals of education whether 
they be national or state goals or goals 
established at the local level. To be 
an effective instrument of local con- 
trol, a school board must be able to 
translate educational goals into action 
in a specific classroom of a specific 
school. 
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equal 


Dr. Allen also discussed the matter of 


educational opportunity in these 


words: 


Among the many issues which face 
school boards in many communities 
today, this is one of the more complex 
and one of the most important. The 
problem of segregated schools has pro- 
found relevance to the stability and 
vitality of our democratic society. 


Educational Solution Required 


While the solution is primarily and 
essentially an educational one, this 
issue has been handled in the past, 
for the most part, through litigation. 
Progress in resolving the problem has 
been made through a series of impor- 
tant decisions by federal and _ state 
courts, 

In New York State ours is not a 
problem of legal segregation. We have 
no laws which require or permit racial 
segregation. Chapter 3201 of the Edu- 
cation Law specifically prohibits dis- 
crimination in the admission or as- 
signment to public schools. A num- 
ber of communities, however. in which 
the schools reflect a pattern of residen- 
tial segregation and local customs 
have, in fact, some schools which are 
indeed segregated. 


Segregation Is Detrimental 


This condition must be of great con- 
cern to school boards in such com- 
munities because of the growing body 
of evidence which points out that 
segregated detrimental, 
psychologically and educationally, to 
the students in attendance. 


schools are 


The imperative demand of our con- 
temporary world requires that any 
nation which aspires to a position of 
leadership in the technological or 
ideological sphere must obtain a maxi- 
mum yield of trained human intelli- 
gence without regard to racial, social 
or other factors. The growth of our 
own State and Nation cannot progress 
at that rate which is required for our 
survival unless all human intelligence 
is identified, encouraged and utilized. 

It is from this context that we must 
face the problems and search for crea- 
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tive solutions. To help us identify 
the problem and determine how best 
to solve it, the Department is under- 
taking a census of the racial charac- 
teristics of the schools of the State. 

Within each community a solution 
can be achieved when the issues are 
understood and the situation realisti- 
cally reviewed. This suggests discus- 
sion and consideration at regular or 
special meetings of your Board of 
Education. The State Education De- 
partment will make members of its 
staff available as consultants to aid in 
this process of review, evaluation and 
planning. Both present status and 
future growth and development must 
be considered. 


Progress Cited 

A number of school districts have 
already begun special programs to 
resolve some of the educational dis- 
advantages among minority group 
children. The Higher Horizon Project 
in New York City is an example. A 
special appropriation granted at the 
last legislative session has made it pos- 
sible for us to join with additional 
districts to attack the problem. Proj- 
ect ABLE, as this effort has been 
termed, needs much greater expan- 
sion. Even within limits of present 
budgets and school organization, how- 
ever, more can be accomplished to 
motivate, to encourage learning and 
to raise educational levels among 
children from slum areas. 


Departmental Review 


Within the Department we will ini- 
tiate a careful review of all policies 
and regulations which can have an 
effect in the elimination of de facto 
segregation and unequal educational 
opportunity. Where new policy or 
procedures are called for we _ will 
adopt them: when revisions or pres- 
ent ways are necessary we will change. 


This issue of segregation, as I said, 
one of the more complex and most 
important, is also one of the most dif- 
ficult. It arouses deep emotions; it 
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poses sensitive problems of human 
relations; it seems to bring out the 
worst (also sometimes the best) in 
people; it awakens a disturbing sense 
of guilt and responsibility. 

Being human, our reaction must be, 
at least sometimes, that we would 
simply like to forget the whole thing, 
pretend that it doesn’t exist, or ration- 
alize a belief that the problem is being 
adequately handled. 


Educators Must Lead 


Such an ostrich-like attitude cannot 
help — for the time has come when 
this issue will be met — the problem 
solved. The question is how and by 
whom. The problem is essentially 
and primarily an educational one, and 
if the solution is to be an educational 
one, the educators must take the lead. 
If conscience is not a sufficient prod, 
events and circumstances must move 
us. If we do not take the lead, we 
will find decisions on educational 
questions being made by others — we 
will find ourselves forced into courses 
of action which are not educationally 
sound. 


Cooperative Action Needed 

I am confident that solutions can be 
found for the problems of segregation 
and unequal educational opportunity 
in New York State — and I am also 
confident that working together in 
good will, trust and full cooperation, 
we can exercise the necessary educa- 
tional leadership. 


In his closing remarks, Commissioner 
Allen reemphasized the importance of re- 
ducing education from the general to the 
specific — from broad goals and aims to 
classroom action. “ To transform the gen- 
eralized good intent of our goals for edu- 
cation in these years of turbulence and trial 
to specific action and improvement in the 
classrooms of their own communities is the 
primary task and trust of a school board in 


a changing world.” 
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Dr. Robert C. Killough, Jr. Dies 


Assistant Commissioner for Professional Education 


since 1950, served New York State for more 


Robert C. Killough, Jr.. Assistant Com- 
missioner for Professional Education in 
the State Education Department. died at 
his home in Loudonville on November 14, 
1961. He had served on the staff of the 
Department for more than 20 years. 

Commissioner Allen, announcing Dr. 
Killough’s death to the Board of Regents, 
said, “ All of us who knew Bob Killough 


feel a deep personal loss in his passing. 


Dr. Robert C. Killough, Jr. 
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than 25 years as lawyer and educator 


He has been a close friend and valuable 
associate for many years.” 

For the past 11 years. Dr. Killough had 
been responsible for the supervision of ex- 
amination, licensing, and registration serv- 
ices for the various professions regulated 
by the Department. He came to the Edu- 
cation Department from the Department 
of Mental Hygiene as a senior attorney in 
1941. Six years later he became Director 
of the Law Division, the position he held 
until his appointment as Assistant Com- 
missioner in July 1950. 

A native of Watervliet, Dr. Killough was 
graduated from Watervliet High School and 
earned his law degree at Albany Law 
School. For a number of years he was 
associated with a private law firm in 
Albany before entering State service. Dr. 
Killough was awarded a doctor of laws de- 
gree from Union University, and was a 
member of the Albany County, New York 
State, and American Bar Associations. 

Dr. Killough’s community contributions 
included membership in the Albany Rotary 
Club and the Evening Star Masonic Lodge 
in Watervliet. He was a member of Jer- 
main Memorial Presbyterian Church, of 
which he was also a trustee for 25 years 
and an elder for the last three years. 

Surviving the late Assistant Commis- 
sioner are his wife, the former Margaret 
Casey; a daughter. Mrs. A. Robert Thie- 
ringer; three sons, Robert C. 3d, Richard 
J.. and James J. Killough; and a sister. 
Mrs. Thomas P. Fallon. 
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JOHNSON HALL, stately 


> 
~ ee 


18th century home of Sir William Johnson, has been faithfully 


restored under the supervision of New York State and is now recognized as a national land- 
mark by the National Park Service. 


National Landmark Certified 


Rigid requirements met, Johnson Hall granted 


national recognition as historic landmark 


National recognition of Johnson Hall at 
Johnstown as one of the sites under the 
National Registry of Historic Landmarks 
was observed on October 27, 1961. John- 
son Hall. one of 23 historic properties 
under the jurisdiction of the State Educa- 
tion Department, was the baronial home 
of Sir William Johnson, superintendent of 
Affairs for the Northern Colonies. 


between 1763 and 1774. 


Indian 


In the afternoon ceremonies at Johnson 
Hall a certificate noting the recognition, 
signed by Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall and by Conrad L. Wirth, director 
of the National 


Park Service, was pre- 
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sented to John P. Myers. former Chan- 
cellor of the Board of Regents. who ac- 
cepted the document for the Board. 

In making the presentation, Charles E. 
Shedd, Jr.. of the National Park Service. 
stressed the high honor conferred in the 
recognition of Johnson Hall as a national 
Reviewing results of a 
1958, Mr. 


Shedd noted the rigid requirements which 


historic landmark. 
survey made in Johnstown in 
must be met to earn the designation and 
said that, while thousands of historic sites 
are surveyed by the Department of the In- 
terior, only a few receive the recognition 


sougnt. 
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FORMER CHANCELLOR 
John P. Myers (right), on 
behalf of the Board of Re- 
gents, accepts from Charles 
E. Shedd, of the National 
Park Service, the certificate 
placing Johnson Hall on the 
National Registry of His- 
toric Landmarks. 


In his acceptance remarks on behalf of 
the Board of Regents. former Chancellor 
Myers referred to the “ wonderful restora- 
tion work ” that had been done at this col- 
onial home. 

Dr. Hugh M. Flick, Associate Commis- 
sioner, spoke for the Education Depart- 
ment, and the historical significance of the 
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program was pointed out by Harold k. 
Hochschild, chairman of the Regents’ Ad- 
Historic Sites. 


read 


visory Council on Con- 


gratulatory telegrams were from 
Senator Jacob K. Javits and Sir John and 
Lady Johnson of England, present holders 
of the Johnson title, who visited the home 


of their ancestors during the past year. 


ASSOCIATE Commissioner 
Hugh M. Flick expresses the 
appreciation of the Educa- 
tion Department for the 
honor bestowed on Johnson 
Hall. State Historian Albert 
B. Corey, who presided at 
the ceremony, stands by to 


introduce the next speaker. 
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Anna K. 


Cunningham, supervisor of historic sites. 


rhe program Was arranged by 


Following the ceremonies, the visitors were 
shown two new dioramas, one depicting 
the Battle of Lake George and the other. 
* A Musical Evening at Johnson Hall.” 
The National Registry of Historic Land- 
marks is designed to recognize and en- 
dorse the preservation and protection of 
structures and sites now administered by 
a State, other public agencies. or histori- 
cal societies. It is an 
the National 


and Buildings of the National Park Service. 


outgrowth of 


Survey of Historic Sites 


a program directed toward a “survey of 


historic sites to determine which 


pe SSESS 





exceptional value as commemorating or 
illustrating the history of the United 
States.” 

Johnson Hall was erected in 1763, and 
for 11 years was the principal center for 
Indian negotiations. After Sir William’s 
death in 1774, the house was occupied by 
his son, Sir John Johnson, a Tory, until 
May 1776, when. warned of probable sei- 
zure by the Revolutionary militia, he fled 
to Canada. Afterwards, it was confiscated 
by the State of New York and was sold 
with the Johnson properties. The house 
underwent much alteration following the 
Johnson ownership, but, under State su- 
pervision, has been faithfully restored to 


its original condition. 





Research Convocation Held in Albany 


3 


THE SECOND Annual Convocation for Educational Research was held in 
Pictured are some of the principal participants in the convocation and officers of 


ber 13-14. 


the Educational Research Association of New York State, sponsor of the 2-day meeting. 
Donley, education professor, State University College 


are (from left) standing: Donald T. 





+ TUNE 
in beer h: 


NE 


#.44 


Albany Novem- 


They 


at Albany, newly elected association president; Dr. Lorne H. Woollatt, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Research and Special Studies, who discussed “ The State of Research in the State”; 
and J. Cayce Morrison, former Assistant Commissioner for Research, who delivered the final 
speech of the convocation, “ Pressing Needs in Research.” Seated: Leo D. Doherty, associate 


in education research, secretary-treasurer; Dale B. Harris, psychology professor, Pennsylvania 

State University, banquet speaker; William Bristow, past president of the association; Lester 

Nelson, of the Ford Foundation education division, keynote speaker; Mauritz Johnson, pro- 
fessor of education, Cornell University, program director for the convocation. 
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Delinquency Is Detectable 





Symptoms can be diagnosed early to stop “ toboggan ride 


to crime,” Dr. Van Kleeck tells Governors’ conference 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY, LIKE CANCER, IS 
J often curable, if the symptoms are de- 
tected early enough, according to Dr. 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Pupil Personnel Services and 
Adult Education. 

Dr. Van Kleeck expressed these views in 
the opening general session address at the 
recent National Governors’ Conference on 
Delinquency and Youth Crime. Held at 
Denver, Colo., the conference was spon- 
sored also by the Council of State Govern- 
ments and was arranged in cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Justice and 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Stephen L. R. MeNichols, 
Governor of Colorado, and chairman of 
the Governors’ Conference Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, presided at the 2-day 
meeting. 

“ Delinquency usually starts with tru- 
ancy from schools,” Dr. Van Kleeck ob- 
served. “ Therefore, if pupils can be kept 
in school, the chances of their becoming 
delinquent are greatly decreased.” Of 
course, he noted, just holding children in 


If they 


are also given the sort of schooling they 


school is not the whole answer. 


need and can absorb and use, then “ the 
chances of their getting on the toboggan 
ride from occasional nonattendance to 
truancy to juvenile delinquency to crime 
drop sharply.” He cited evidence from 
the State Education Department’s 7-year 
Holding Pewer Project to show that drop- 
out-prone students can be detected as early 
as the seventh and eighth grades. He then 


explained how curricular adaptations and 
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abundant use of pupil personnel services, 
plus the accompanying improvement in 
interpersonal relationships, result in hold- 
ing in school many of the dropout “ vul- 


nerables.” 


Preventive Programs Described 

Dr. Van Kleeck also described to the 
audience of law enforcement officials, 
sociologists. social workers, and others, 
representing 40 states, a number of current 
attempts in New York State to prevent and 
reduce juvenile delinquency. Among these, 
he mentioned the guidance portion of the 
National Defense Education Act, especially 
the “talent search ” projects; Project 
ABLE, which is now in progress with cul- 
turally underprivileged students in 16 
school districts; and STEP, the School-to- 
Employment Program that is being under- 
taken this winter on an experimental basis 
with dropout-prone 15-year-olds in Ithaca 
and the “ Big Six” cities of New York 
State. 

The other major addresses were given 
by Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, dean of the 
School of Criminology of the University 
of California, and formerly sheriff of Cook 
County, Ill., Milton G. Rector, director of 
the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, and Governor Wesley Powell, 
of New Hampshire, chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. 

Dr. Van Kleeck’s appearance on the 
Denver program was arranged by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare at the suggestion of the Office of 
Education. He was introduced by Gover- 
nor Grant Sawyer, of Nevada. 
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PARTICIPANTS in the annual conference for beginning administrators are pictured above. 
They include (1. to r.) standing: Hugh B. Templeton, Walter J. Eddington, Hubert E. Wilkins, 





Frank Hawthorne, and Anthony E. Terino; seated:Mark B. Seurrah, Mildred F. MeChesney, 
G. Challiss Franklin, and Assistant Commissioner Warren W. Knox. 


Beginning Administrators Confer 


The annual conference for beginning 
school administrators, conducted by the 
Bureau of Secondary School Supervision, 
was held in Chancellors Hall on November 
9-10. Chairmen for the general sessions 
were Dr. Warren W. Knox, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Services (Gen- 
eral education) ; Anthony E. Terino, Chief 
of the Bureau of Secondary School Super- 
Walter A. LeBaron, Chief of the 


Bureau of Elementary School Supervision: 


vision: 


and G. Challiss Franklin, supervisor of 
secondary education. 

The program included a study of new 
materials and new techniques in elementary 
and secondary education. Dr. Loran C. 
Twyford, consultant in classroom commu- 
nications, discussed teaching machines and 
programed instruction. He emphasized 
that the program is most important. 

Promising developments in elementary 


and secondary education were discussed by 
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a panel representing the major academic 
subjects. The panel was presided over by 
Anthony E. Terino and included Walter J. 
Eddington, supervisor of English; Mildred 
F. McChesney, supervisor of social studies: 
Frank Hawthorne, supervisor of mathe- 
matics; Hugh B. Templeton, supervisor of 
science; Hubert E. Wilkins, associate in for- 
eign languages (German and Russian) : and 
Mark B. Scurrah, supervisor of elementary 
education. 

Dr. Walter Crewson addressed the group 
cautioning them that every new develop- 
ment should be evaluated in terms of what 
is best for the child. 

Small group discussions in the areas of 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
provided an opportunity to ask questions. 


A total of 


the two-day conference. 


159 administrators attended 
Represented were 
101 secondary schools and 58 elementary 


schools. 
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Monthly Regents Actions Recorded 


Board expands one advisory council, drops nine others; 


approves several charter actions, one bond issue. 


and hears Department progress reports 


HE NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF RE- 
¢ paig at its regular monthly meeting 
in October, increased by two the number 
of members of the Advisory Council on 
Financial Assistance to College Students. 
Appointment of Kenneth C. Bevan of Del- 
mar and Robert L. Taylor of New York 
raises the membership of the council from 
10 to 12. Mr. Bevan, representing the 
New York Higher Education 
Corporation, will serve as an ex officio 
Mr. Taylor, who 
has been registrar at The City College of 
the City University of New York since 
1941, was appointed for a term of 3 years. 

Donald O'Connor, Ithaca, and Adolphe 
\. Myrus, Oneonta, have been appointed 


Assistance 


member of the council. 


to the Adult Education Council for terms 
of 3 years. They succeed Ludwig Jaffe, 
New York. and Theodore L. 


Snyder, as members of the council. 


Masterson, 


George Crothers, of New York, originally 
appointed to the Adult Education Council 
in 1960 to fill a vacancy, was reappointed 
to this position for a term of 3 years. 

The following appointments to Regents 
Question Committees were approved for 
-Mary E. 
York, 2 months beginning 
October 1, 1961; German — Paul E. Dam- 
mer, Scotia, from October 2, 1961, to 
June 30, 1962; Spanish — Louis Gonzalez, 
Richmond Hill, October 2, 1961, to Au- 
gust 31, 1962. 


the terms indicated: English 
Green, New 
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The appointment of Samuel Prato, 
Rochester, to the State Board of Podiatry 
Examiners was approved. He will serve 
for a term of 5 years, succeeding Herman 
L. Cohen, Buffalo, whose term expired. 
George F. Goodyear, Rochester, received 
a 5-year appointment to the State Museum 
Advisory Council. He succeeds Arthur A. 


Davis of Rochester. 





Advisory Councils Abolished 

Nine standing advisory councils to the 
Board of Regents have been abolished by 
unanimous action of the Board. At its 
monthly meeting in October, the Regents 
concurred in the recommendation of the 
Department that ad hoc committees be ap- 
pointed for special and temporary pur- 
poses rather than rely on standing com- 
mittees which in many instances are not 
used to full advantage. 

The councils discontinued by amend- 
ment to article II, section 13, of the Rules 
of the Board of Regents are: agricultural 
education; elementary education; guid- 
ance; handicapped children; health and 
physical education; school census and at- 
health 
ondary education; and educational te'e- 


tendance: school services; sec- 
vision. 
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Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, a 
private 2-year college for women, was 
granted permission by the Board of Regents 
to change its name to Cazenovia College. 
Originally incorporated on April 6, 1825, 
under the name of The Seminary of Gene- 
see Conference, Cazenovia has the distince- 
tion of being the junior college with the 
longest continuous history in New York. 

By amendment of its absolute charter, 
the New Organization School for Graduate 
Dentists, New York, has changed its name 
to the Institute for Graduate Dentists. A 
nonprofit, publicly regulated school, the 
institute was chartered provisionally in 
January 1945. 


Provisional Charters Granted 

The Lake Placid-North Elba Historical 
Society, Lake Placid, was provisionally 
chartered for 5 years for the purpose of 
enhancing and fostering the interest of the 
community in the history of the Town of 
North Elba. 


ganization are “to acquire, maintain, and 


Other aims of the new or- 


display writings, mementos, and markers 
significant of the town’s history; to record 
the folklore of its people, its notable fig- 
ures, and the story of its crafts and enter- 
prises.” 

Chili Public Library, Chili, and the 
Library Association of Orangeburg-Orange- 
town, Orangeburg, were chartered, each 
for a period of 2 years, to provide library 


services in their respective communities. 


Extension of Provisional Charters 

The provisional charters of the follow- 
ing libraries were extended for the periods 
Free Library. 


indicated: Bloomingburg 


Bloomingburg, 2 years: Central Islip Pub- 


lic Library, Central Islip. 5 years; Harris- 
ville Free Library, Harrisville. 2 years; 
Olive Free Library Association, West 


Shokan, 5 years; and Roscoe Free Library, 


Roscoe, 2 years. 
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Charter Actions Approved 


Dissolution of Corporation 

Upon the petition of the trustees of the 
Friends of Children’s 
Brooklyn, the Regents agreed to dissolve 
that corporation. 1952. the 
Friends of Children’s Museums has worked 


Museums. Ine.. 


Formed in 


to promote the children’s museum concept 
and children’s museums throughout New 
York State. At the time of their petition. 
the trustees expressed their feeling that the 
purposes of the corporation had been sub- 
stantially accomplished and acknowledged 
the work of several other organizations 


formed to carry on similar functions. 


Termination of Charter 
The provisional charter of Damascus 
School, 


granted in 1953 and renewed for a period 


Preparatory Damascus, Syria. 
of 3 years in 1958, was terminated by the 
Board of Regents following the school’s 


failure to apply for extension. 


Other Regents Actions 

The Regents granted to the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New York 
the authority to grant the doctoral degree 
in the City University of New York to duly 
qualified candidates of the university. 

The Regents also voted to permit Walden 
High School, Walden, to change its name 
to Valley Central High School, Route 17K. 
R.D. 1. 


were dropped from the rolls of registered 


Montgomery. Two other schools 
schools in order to effect their consolida- 
tion into the Valley Central High School. 
They are Maybrook High School, May- 
brook, and Montgomery High School, 
Montgomery. 

Colby Academy, Brooklyn, having dis- 
continued operation as a private evening 
high school, was dropped from the rolls of 
registered schools upon petition by the 


academy's board of trustees. 
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Department Programs Explained 


Progress reports on industrial-technical education 


and school fallout shelters presented to Regents 


T ITS OCTOBER MEETING THE BOARD OF 

Regents gave consideration to prog- 

ress reports on a statewide plan for the 

extension and development of industrial- 

technical education and also to fallout 
shelters in the schools. 

In keeping with the statement of Goals 
and Plans for Education in New York State, 
presented to the Regents last August by 
Commissioner Allen, the State Education 
Department is formulating a statewide plan 
for the expansion and improvement of in- 
dustrial-technical education to meet the 
increasing demands for such training. 
The proposed plan was presented to the 
Regents by Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant 
Services 
( Vocational Frank P. 
Johnston, Director of the Division of Indus- 
The Regents took no ac- 


Commissioner for Instructional 


Education). and 


trial Education. 


tion on the proposed plan, but referred it 
back to the staff of the Education Depart- 
ment for revision and further study. The 
plan will be reconsidered and acted upon 
by the Regents at a later date. 

The Regents also met with Robert Mac- 
Crate. Counsel to the Governor. and dis- 
cussed the Governor's proposals for stimu- 
lating the construction of fallout shelters 
in the schools and colleges of the State 
The Regents expressed deep concern about 
this program and for the total welfare of 
the children and youth in making provision 
for shelters and other civil defense require- 
ments. No action was taken by the Regents. 
however, pending the review of specific 
The Regents indi- 


cated they will stay in close touch with the 


legislative proposals, 


Governor and the legislature in the con- 


sideration of this program. 





Bond Issue Approved 


The Board approved a two-part bond 
issue totaling $5,067,000. According to 
the Local Finance Law, the Regents must 
approve propositions for bond issues for 
school improvements in districts where the 
cost would bring the bonded indebtedness 
above 10 per cent of the district’s real prop- 
erty value. 

The approved bond issue was for Union 
Free School District No. 10, towns of Hunt- 
ington and Smithtown, Suffolk County, 
(COMMACK ), for construction and equip- 
ment of a junior-senior high school, 
$2.395,000; for acquisition of sites and 
construction and equipment of two elemen- 
tary schools, $2,672,000. 
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School Districts Merge 
School District Number 1. 


Sheridan, Chautauqua County, on Octo- 


Common 


ber 27 voted in favor of a school district 
reorganization proposal which will con- 
that district with the Dunkirk 
Enlarged City School District. Dunkirk. 
The Dunkirk City Board of Education had 


previously passed a resolution also favor- 


solidate 


ing the proposed consolidation. Action 
effecting the district change will take place 
July 1, 1962. 

Dunkirk represents the 22d enlarged 


city school district to be organized within 
the past ten years under the provisions of 
1526 of the New York State 


Education Law. 


section 





HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 








Insurance Coverage Recommended 


Nine major advantages of adequate liability protection for 
J ~ 7 4 


school physical education program outlined by author 


FRANCES R. STUART 
{ssociate in Physical Education 


and Recreation 


1004 


Education 


er TO SECTIONS 1709 
of the New York State 


Law. a board of education has the right 


AND 


‘in its discretion to insure pupils against 
damage occasioned because of accidental 
personal injuries sustained while partici- 
pating in physical education classes, intra- 
mural and interscholastic sports activities, 
in such a company |some insurance com- 
pany created by or under the laws of this 
State] and raise by district tax the amount 
required to pay the premium thereon.” 
The Education Law. therefore. does not 
but does authorize — boards of 
both liability 


Boards may act as self- 


require 


education to carry and ac- 


cident insurance. 
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insurers for suits against negligence but 
may not pay medical expenses when there 
negligence either by the 


If a 


boy or girl is injured while participating 


is no proven 


school or by the school personnel, 


in any phase of the physical education 
program, and no negligence is established. 
there would be no liability — hence no 
medical coverage unless there is accident 
insurance. In the latter instance. the in- 
surance company, not the board of educa- 
tion. would be responsible for any claims 
for medical expenses. If there is a claim 
of negligence. unless there is a settlement 
by the liability insurance carrier, a suit 


must be instigated. and there must be a 


ACTIVE 
the school’s physical educa- 


participation in 


tion program is encouraged 
by parents who know their 
children are protected not 
only by capable teachers but 


also by accident insurance. 
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PERENNIAL CLIMBERS, jumpers, and runners, youngsters deserve the proper medical 


care that adequate insurance can provide in case of an accident. 


Peace of mind for school 


administrators, teachers, parents, and pupils also is gained through the knowledge that the 
school is protected against unforseen accidents. 


jury verdict for the claimant in order for 
the parent to receive medical expenses from 
liability 


would 


insurance. In many _ instances, 


there be no lawsuit if there were 

accident insurance to cover the costs. 
The school aims always to stress safety. 

but it 


do happen sometimes. 


must still be aware that accidents 
There is no doubt 
that an accident insurance plan is the best 
known means of reducing the financial cost 
while still providing proper medical treat- 
ment when injury does occur. In addition, 
the knowledge that everything within the 
province of medical science is being done 
to help the injured pupil regain his former 
state of physical fitness is the kind of peace 
that 
member, school administrator, teacher, par- 


of mind every board of education 
ent. and pupil wants. 
Accident insurance also serves as an ex- 
cellent means to good public relations. 
When adequate financial protection is 


provided there also seems to be less reluc- 
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tance on the part of the parents to permit 
participation by their children in the extra- 
class phases of the physical education pro- 
that 


are not concerned primarily with the safety 


cram. This does not mean parents 
factor, but that the economic risk involved 


is also very real. 


Obligation to Parents 


Many boards of education not only feel a 
“moral obligation” to protect the pupils 


under their jurisdiction against injury. 


but also to provide sufficient financial 
protection to their parents, should an in- 
jury occur. Since these boards of educa- 
tion have become involved in the various 
insurance plans, they are more conscious 
of the objectives of the total physical edu- 
cation program, the need for qualified per- 
sonnel, adequate supervision, safe environ- 
ment and equipment, and a graded pro- 
gram of activities. This has resulted in a 


more balanced program with added safety. 
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There are three criteria which should 


be used when selecting insurance: 

® The legal authority of the company 

to operate in this State 

@ The financial status of the company 

® Coverage of the policy 

A good company will have made an ex- 
haustive study of safety — not only in gen- 
eral terms but also in relation to specific 
activities. Their findings are passed on 
to the school authorities in an effort to 
decrease the incidence of injuries. All 
accident reports are officially submitted to 
the company. Often a follow-up examina- 
tion is required before the pupil may re- 
enter any phase of a physical education 
program — thus assuring safe participation 
for the pupil. 

In summary, the advantages of an acci- 
dent insurance plan are the following: 

Proper medical care 

Reduced financial cost 

Peace of mind for boards of education, 

administrators, teachers, parents, and 

pupils 

Good public relations 

Increased pupil participation 

Wider scope of activities 

Better understanding of total physical 

education programs 

More safety precautions 

Decrease in number of liability suits 

Every board of education in the State 
would be well advised to appraise its ac- 
cident liability in light of these values. It 
should be readily apparent from the above 
that adequate accident insurance coverage 
is a wise investment. 





Superintendency District 

Central School District No. 1 of the 
Towns of DeWitt. Manlius. and Cicero, 
Onondaga County, and Sullivan, Madison 
County, has been named a superintendency 
district by order of the Commissioner of 
Education effective October 20, 1961. 
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Reprints and Revisions Listed 


Following are the titles of publications o 
the New York State Education Department 
which have recently become available as 
reprints or revised publications: 


Reprints 

Introduction to Business 

Suggestions on the Rating of Regents 
Examination Papers in English 

Our Daily Words 

1959 Summary of New Legislation 
Affecting Education 

Court Orders for Educational Services 
for Physically Handicapped Children 

Historic Sites of New York State 

The Elementary School Curriculum 
An Overview 

Suggestions on the Conducting of Exam- 
inations and the Rating of Regents 
Examination Papers in Business Sub- 
jects 


Revisions 
Chemistry and Physics 
Literacy Testing and the Issuance of 
Certificates of Literacy 
Fire Prevention Education 
Children, the Music Makers 
Syllabus in Music — Grades 7-12 
Social Studies 7-8-9 
Selected New York State Laws Relating 
to Cemeteries 
Private Trade Schools — Rules and Reg- 
ulations 
Incorporation of Educational Institu- 
tions by the Regents 
Science for Children 
Area 1 — Kinds of Living Things 
Area 10 — Survival of Living Things 
Opening the Door to College Study 
through the New York State Regents 
Scholarship Examinations 
Registered Architects 1960-62 
Registered Optometrists and Registered 
Ophthalmic Dispensers 1960-62 
Registered Podiatrists 1959-61 
Registered Veterinarians 1960-61 
Registered Psychologists 1959-60 
Social Studies — Grades K-6 
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Deadline Set for Photo Contest 


» 





HONORABLE MENTION award winners 
from the 1961 contest show the wide range of 
subjects suitable as contest material. Above, 
“Mudpies” won for John Gould, Gates-Chili 
Central Schoel, Rochester, and the lines of a 
modern museum (below) inspired William 
Wallace, Dodge Vocational High School, New 
York, to snap “Art and Design.” 


Teenage photographers have — until 
March 31 to enter the 1962 Kodak High 
School Photo Awards competition which 
this year will offer $12,000 in cash awards. 
The contest begins January 1. 1962. 

Once more on the list of national con- 
tests and activities approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the photo awards contest is open 
to all students in grades 9 through 12. 
Pictures taken since April 1. 1961, includ- 
ing black-and-white prints, color prints, 
and color transparencies, may be mailed 
up to midnight, March 31, 1962. 

Entries earning top prizes will be assem- 
bled in a salon which will be available to 
schools on free loan. 

Tips on picture taking and further details 
for entering the contest may be obtained 
by writing to Kodak High School Photo 
Awards. Rochester 4. 

No restrictions are imposed on make of 
film used, and any 


camera or subject, 


whether in school or out. may be sub- 


mitted. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Programing for the Individual] 


Two-track homemaking program allows for individual 


differences in student abilities, needs, and goals 


FLORENCE E. WAGNER 
{ssociate, Bureau of Home 


Economics Education 


; pre FAMILY IS THE CENTER OF OUR 
democratic life, and it is obvious that 
the kinds of homes provided now and in 
the future will greatly influence the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

The impact of current social, scientific, 
and economic changes on the home gives 
emphasis to the need for helping all in- 
dividuals learn to solve problems, make 
decisions, adjust to changes, acquire some 
homemaking skills, establish wholesome 
attitudes. and develop a sense of values in 
relation to home and family living. 

With soaring enrollments at the second- 
ary level, an increasing number of schools 
now find they are able to meet more real- 
istically the needs, interests, and abilities 
of all students through a two-track home- 
making education program which allows 
for greater ability grouping. How is this 
accomplished ? 

First — by 
quence for those students who have neither 


maintaining the basic se- 
the desire nor the aptitude for higher edu- 
cation. Courses in homemaking 1, 2, and 3 
are planned to prepare students to assume 
responsibilities as homemakers by provid- 
ing a well-rounded program in all areas of 
homemaking, and may be adjusted to pro- 
vide special preparation for wage-earning 
occupations in related fields. 

Second — by offering a variety of spe- 


cial interest courses on a l-semester basis 
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which provide one-half unit of credit for 
those students who are business and col- 
lege bound and whose program scheduling 
prevents their majoring in homemaking. 
In this manner, special interest courses 
geared to meet the needs, interests and 
abilities of students enrolled serve one or 
all of the following purposes: 

® To allow a student to concentrate in 

an area of particular concern and 
interest 

® To enhance preparation as a future 

homemaker in the elected field 

® To enrich the student’s background 

for a future wage-earning career in 
the area of interest 

® To open avenues to professional op- 

portunities for the future 

The accompanying chart on the opposite 
page identifies each course, its special area 
of content, and future careers for which 
it furnishes enrichment. 

Homemaking 5, a special interest course 
for senior girls and boys, not included 
in the chart, has as its primary focus 
the development of those values and atti- 
tudes which will aid the individual in be- 
coming an effective marriage partner, fam- 
ily member, and citizen of the community. 


Family Life Education Needed 
The great need for family life education 
in today’s society was re-emphasized by 


(Concluded on page 141) 
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Course and Content 


HOMEMAKING 6 


Housing and Equipment — selection, 
care and management of the home 
and its furnishings to meet individ- 
ual and family goals 


HOMEMAKING 7 

Home Care of Sick — maintenance of 
physical and mental health of the in- 
dividual and family in the home and 
community 


HOMEMAKING 8 


Child Care and Development 

growth and development and care 
and guidance of infants and young 
children in the home and community 


HOMEMAKING 10 


Foods and Nutrition — nutrition for 
good health and meal management 
for individuals and families 


HOMEMAKING 11 


Clothing and Textiles — fabric iden- 
tification and effective clothing selec- 
tion, construction and care within 
the resources of the individual and 
family 


Enrichment for a Career in 


Education: secondary, adult and college, extension, busi- 
ness and utilities, public and private agencies 
Consultation: housing project firms, interior decoration 
firms, manufacturers, publie and private agencies 
Merchandising: salesperson, consultant, buyer for in- 
terior decoration, house furnishings, draping and up- 
holstery, floor covering departments 

Designing: household textiles and equipment 
Communications: advertising, photography, journalism, 
radio, television 

Research: industry, college, and universities 


Education: secondary, adult and college, publie and 
private agencies 
Consultation: homemakers service, handicapped home- 
makers, health and welfare programs 

esearch: private and government agencies, industria 
R rch t lg t ag lustrial 
concerns 


Education: nursery school, kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary, college, schools for exceptional and handi- 
capped children, public and private agencies 

Youth work: Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, 4-H clubs, 
recreational and leisure-time programs 

{dult work: extension and homemaking teaching, par- 
ent education, community family life programs, counsel- 
ing or consultation, social welfare, personnel work 
Communications: advertising, journalism, radio, tele- 
vision 

Research: private and government agencies, colleges and 
universities 


Dietetics: hospital, armed forces, airlines, railroads, 
steamship companies, hotel food service, public and 
private institutions 

Nutrition: clinics, public health, government and private 
agencies 

Education: secondary, adult, and colleges and univer- 
sities, extension service, private and public agencies 
Food service: school lunch management, hospitals, col- 
lege and universities, commercial food service, creative 
food careers, food specialists, demonstrators, consultants 
Research: business and industry, colleges and univer- 
sities 

Communications: advertising, photography, journalism, 
radio, television 


Designing: fabrics, garments, accessories 

Production: patternmaker, fabric buyer, draper 
Distribution: retail and wholesale buyer, merchandise 
manager, personal shopper, consultant 

Promotion and Communications: advertising, display, 
photography, illustration, journalism, radio, television 
Education: secondary, adult and college, extension, busi- 
ness and utility firms, public and private agencies 
Research: business and industry, government agencies, 
colleges and universities 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





Reviews Develop Quality Lunches 


School visits plus local evaluation work together 


to improve the total school lunch program 


Grace E. KIMBALL 
Assistant, School Lunch 


Administration 


UPERVISION OF SCHOOL LUNCH  PRO- 
S grams is a continuous process. If pro- 
grams are to be strengthened, growth and 
progress necessitate frequent reviews by 
both school lunch supervisors and local 
personnel. Many school administrators use 
these reviews to develop outstanding lunch 
services. Even the best programs find that 
improvements can be made to provide more 
boys and girls with quality school lunches. 

School lunch supervisors from the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics Education period- 
ically review local school lunch programs 
and provide instructional and advisory 
services to the schools. One phase of this 
review involves visits to the schools. Some 


of the activities during the visits include: 


® Analyzing menus for nutritional ad- 
equacy, including amounts _ pre- 
pared and size of portions 

®@ Discussing policies concerning free 
meals 

® Reviewing records to determine ad- 
equacy for good cost control and 
for meeting program requirements 

® Pointing out additional ways to 
make use of donated and plentiful 
foods 

® Discussing ways that the school 
lunch program may be used to con- 
tribute to children’s education 

® Analyzing use made of all available 
equipment 

@ Making recommendations to further 
the development of the program 
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Each year some local school lunch per- 
sonnel are requested to evaluate their lunch 
programs. These evaluations give local 
school districts an opportunity to: 


@ Determine strengths and weaknesses 

® Share ideas with others 

®@ Help trained managers understand 
professional responsibilities 


© Take corrective action as needed 


Deficiencies Noted 

Local evaluations, together with informa- 
tion obtained through supervisory school 
visits, are used to give better direction to 
future 


training programs and to plan 


school visits. Among the deficiencies most 
often revealed as a result of reviews during 


the past year were the following: 


Veals served were not complete 
Type A lunches. Minimum nutri- 
tional requirements are specified in 
the contract with the State Education 
Department as a condition for reim- 
bursement. Menu planning guides, 
buying guides, and standardized ree- 
ipes are made available to each man- 
ager to help school lunch personne! 
meet menu requirements. Sugges- 
tions given by the school lunch super- 
visors on previous visits should be 
applied. Menu planning and nutri- 
tion helps have been included in 
area and inservice training programs. 
Schools may also submit menus to the 
supervisors for their suggestions and 
comments, 
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Needy children were not receiving 
free or partially free meals. The most 
satisfactory method of determining 
need is through an examination by 
school health authorities. 

One of the basic goals of the National 
School Lunch Program is “to safeguard 
the health and well-being of the Nation’s 
children.” The current emphasis on physi- 





cal fitness of youth and the stress being 


placed on meeting the nutritional needs of 
all people give schools the opportunity to 
provide leadership. Appraisals of local 
lunch programs and consideration given 
to strengthening all areas will contribute 
greatly to the full realization of the nutri- 


tional needs of children. 





Home Economics Program 
(Concluded from page 138) 

participants in the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth when they 
recommended that: 


® Religious institutions and other 
community services, as well as the 
schools, strengthen their family life 
education programs .. and that 
these programs include counseling 
in personal relations, boy-girl rela- 
tionships, problems and the sacred 
nature of marriage, and methods of 
nurturing in children moral, spirit- 
ual and ethical values. 

® The curriculum provide opportuni- 

ties for the student to develop ap- 
preciation and understanding, at a 
behavioral level, of the dignity and 
worth of all individuals . .. a 
healthy and realistic concept of self 

. ability to analyze critically and 
constructively. ... 

®@ The curriculum include edu- 

cation for family life . .. with em- 
phasis on the causes of human be- 
havior through discussion and par- 
ticipation in appropriate experi- 
ences, at all age levels. 

Since the purpose of homemaking edu- 
cation is to help students gain competen- 
cies that will enable them to establish a 
home and develop basic qualities and 
values necessary for effective family living, 
schools offering a broad program in home- 
making education can help all students 
become competent homemakers and respon- 


sible citizens. 
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Food Service Officers Elected 

Mrs. Betty Jane Barringer, school lunch 
manager for the Onteora Central Schools. 
Boiceville, has been elected president of 
the New York State School Food Service 
Association. She succeeds Mrs. Inez 
Butterfield. of Canton. 

Election of officers took place at the 
association’s 10th annual meeting October 
12-14 in Syracuse. Others elevated to top 
posts in the school lunch organization in- 


clude: Richard Reed, Corning Public 
Schools, president-elect; Mrs. Florence 
Pugsley, Penfield, secretary; and Mrs. 


Elizabeth Myers, Clinton Central School. 
treasurer. 

More than 1,100 members and associates 
from schools and colleges throughout New 
York State attended the 3-day 
which featured Dr. John Perryman, execu- 


meeting. 


tive director of the American School Food 
Association as banquet speaker. 


Food 


Service 
His topic was “Lighting — the 
Frontier.” 

Mrs. Elaine C. 
man of the 10th anniversary convention, 


Bradley, general chair- 


read to the association members greetings 
from the Commissioner of Education in 
which he complimented them for their con- 
tribution to “the rapid growth of the 
school lunch program in New York State.” 
New developments and market trends 
of interest to school lunch personnel were 
displayed in 69 professional exhibits. 
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GUIDANCE 





Title V-A, 1960-61: A Summary 


Improvement and extension of guidance and 


counseling services in New York State 


PauL B. McGann, 


Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance 


TOTAL OF 676 SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 

New York State participated in proj- 
ects during 1960-61 under Title V-A, 
Guidance, Counseling. and Testing, of the 
National Defense Education Act. The en- 
tire $980,000 available through this title of 
the act for local assistance to schools was 
utilized, and all payments to the schools 
have been completed. 

During the 3 years since passage of the 
act, school systems in New York State 
have used $2,400,000 in title V-A funds 
to improve and extend guidance services in 


the local secondary school units. 


Counseling Expanded 

Increased counseling service by cer- 
tified counselors accounted this year for 
$530,000, which was 54 per cent of the 
available local assistance funds. Under 
this category of expenditure, 55 full-time 
guidance positions were entirely supported, 
while many other schools were able to pro- 
vide summer and evening counseling serv- 
ices for pupils and parents or to increase 
the counseling staff by supplementing these 
funds with local expenditures. The en- 
couragement provided by these funds to 
seek more realistic pupil-counselor ratios 
is reflected in the attainment of an average 
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encouraged hy 3-year-old NDEA 


of 400 pupils per full-time equivalent coun- 
selor for upstate schools during 1960-61. 

The second largest expenditure of funds 
financed full- or part-time clerical assist- 
ance to the local counseling staffs. The 
ever-increasing role of the counselor as 
liaison person between pupils, parents, and 
schools, on one hand, and college admis- 
sion officers and potential employers. on 
the other, has resulted in a multiplicity of 
clerical details. Nineteen per cent of the 
funds, or $188,000, was used for local cleri- 
cal assistance to counselers. 

Thus, 73 per cent of the funds provided 
personnel to extend, maintain, and improve 
direct guidance and counseling service to 
pupils, parents, and teachers. 

A number of schools used funds to pay 
for the clerical assistance and materials 
for a follow-up study of graduates and 
dropouts as an evaluation of their guidance 


services and course offerings. 


Pooled Travel Funds 

Travel to professional statewide and na- 
tional conferences as a form of in-service 
training for counselors, accounted in part 
for $48,000 used by schools. The remain- 
der of the travel item allowed over 200 


counselors to make college visitations. To 
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use these funds to maximum advantage. in 
many instances counselors from several 
schools in an area pooled their allotments 
and drove one automobile for travel. 

The rapid and constantly changing pic- 
ture of post-secondary-school opportunities 
in employment and college admissions re- 
quires a continuous acquisition of current 
materials for counselor, pupil, teacher, and 
parent information. The schools spent 
$120,000, or 12 per cent of the funds, for 
such items as college directories, filmstrips, 
subscription services of guidance materials. 
additional standardized tests, and school 
publications for course planning. 

The bulk of the expenditures under the 
category of guidance equipment was aimed 
at providing facilities for additional coun- 
selors or labor-saving office devices. This 
item of $94,000, or 10 per cent of the total 
funds utilized, encouraged schools to pro- 
vide adequate physical facilities for the 
counselor. In several school districts, local 
funds were used to supplement the office 
equipment purchased with title V-A funds. 

The Bureau of Guidance in the spring 
of 1961 made a survey of local expendi- 





The reports 


tures for guidance services 


indicated that local school systems ex- 
pended over $20 million for guidance serv- 
ices. Thus, the Federal 
from title V-A of the act provide only 
On the 


other hand, such funds have promoted spe- 


funds available 
5 per cent of the statewide cost. 


cial guidance projects such as college visita- 
tions. follow-up studies and timesaving 
procedures, as well as increasing the pro- 
fessional counseling service to pupils and 
parents. 

The funds have made it possible to de- 
velop “talent search” projects in 10 large 
cities, as well as one large and one small 
county. These projects had the common 
purpose of detecting children from families 
of low socioeconomic status or culturally 
impoverished background who do not reach 
their maximum level of academic develop- 
ment in our schools. Each project was de- 
signed by the local school system utilizing 
extended guidance services for these chil- 
dren and their parents. The results have 
been so hopeful that all of these communi- 
ties plan to continue the projects and to 


add local funds in most cases. 





Indian Photographs 


The New York State Museum and 
Science Service has announced that it de- 
sires to acquire, by gift if possible, photo- 
graphs of American Indians. both portraits 
and action shots of such activities as cere- 
monies, dances, sports, and domestic 
chores. 

Dr. William N. Fenton, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education for the State 
Museum and Science Service, pointed out 
that old photographs of Indians are of par- 
interest at the time to 


ticular present 
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Sought 


anthropologists for current studies because 
they show certain physical types and illus- 
trate many costumes and customs that have 
Of great- 


est use, he added, will be those photographs 


long since gone out of fashion. 


on Indian subjects that can be identified 
by name, date, and place. 

Information concerning such old photo- 
graphs should be addressed to Dr. William 
N. Fenton, 


State Museum and Science Service, State 


Assistant Commissioner for 
Education Department, Albany 1. 
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Administrators Hold 50th Convention 





George R. Daulton 


Resolutions endorsing the principle of 
adequate education for all children, regard- 
less of ability, were passed last month by 
district school administrators from all parts 
of the State. 

Meeting in Buffalo for their 50th annual 
convention, the New York State Association 
of School District 
“ that administrators give full and unquali- 


Administrators resolved 


fied support to all measures which will im- 


prove the educational facilities for cul- 
turally deprived minority children, to the 
end that their potential talent, skill, and 
genius be developed both for their own 
sakes and for the nation’s.” They further 
pledged their efforts to seek defined means 
for insuring that each child make maximum 
use of his abilities while in school, and also 
to seek improvement of school programs 
through examination and experimentation 
with new concepts and tools. 

George R. Daulton. of Bath, was elected 
president of the State Association. He suc- 
ceeds Philip A. Wyckoff, Frankfort. 


dent-elect is John P. McGuire, Huntington. 


Presi- 


Other officers elected at the annual meeting 
include: Herbert W. Schroeder, Webster. 
first vice president; Otto J. Stewart. Me- 
dina, second vice president; H. Eugene 
Wieand, Walton, secretary; and Henry E. 
Galloway, Binghamton, treasurer. 

The conference program included “ An 
Evening with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tien.” at which Dr. Allen discussed with 
the school administrators the goals of 
public education in New York State. In 
the opening general session, Dr. John T. 
Fischer. dean of Teachers College. Colum- 
bia University, detailed for the association 
members some of the national goals for 


public education. 





State Colleges Change Name 


The colleges of the State University of 
New York will no longer be known as col- 
leges of education. Pursuant to Resolution 
61-204 adopted by the Board of Trustees 
of State University of New York, the name 
of each of the colleges of education has been 
changed to State University College at Al- 
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bany. Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, Fre- 
Paltz, 
Potsdam, re- 


donia. Geneseo. New Oneonta. 


Oswego, Plattsburgh, and 
spectively. The name change is in keeping 
with what has been called “the gradual 
and orderly transition of these colleges to 


multipurpose institutions.” 
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New Publications of the Department 


State Education Department Glossary 
of Terms 
The preparation of this glossary was un- 
dertaken to give staff members and school 
administrators one pamphlet with standard 
definitions of terms recurring in the De- 
statistical 


partment’s forms and 


Within the framework of its defi- 


report 
studies. 
nitions the 86-page publication provides a 
complete description of how New York 
State is organized to meet its educational 


responsibilities. 


Adapting Materials for Educating Blind 
Children with Sighted Children 
Excellent illustrations characterize this 

manual designed to demonstrate methods 

and materials the teacher can use in coor- 
dinating the teaching of basic skills to both 


sighted children and those without vision. 


122d Annual Report of the New York 
State Museum and Science Service 
The major activities and accomplish- 

ments of the New York State Museum and 

Science Service are detailed in this report 


for the year ended June 30, 1960. 


The Civil War and the Community 
The lives of all New Yorkers, whether 
military or civilian, were greatly affected 
by the Civil War. This brief study guide 
suggests several ways in which students 
may learn about the history of their local 
communities during the war period and 
lists some things they may do as part of the 


current centennial observ ance, 


Let’s Learn Languages! 

There are about 3,000 languages spoken 
in today’s world. This colorful booklet, 
with the aid of lively illustrations, points 
out the growing importance of learning to 
speak and understand the other fellow’s 
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York 


State’s modern language program and the 


language. It also describes New 


methods recommended for the teaching of 


foreign languages. 


High Adventure 

This is the second in a series of resource 
units in English for secondary schools. De- 
voted to what has been called “ vertical 
adventure,” it treats of the exploits of pio- 
neer aviators, test pilots, balloonists, moun- 
tain climbers, steeple jacks, and others ris- 
ing literally above the commonplace. 


(Concluded on page 146) 





Publications Chief Permanent 








BENJAMIN L. OLDS received a permanent 

appointment as Chief of the Bureau of Publi- 

cations effective October 20. He had served 
provisionally in this position since April. 
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Robert Kelley has been provisionally ap- 
pointed supervisor of education for the 
gifted, a new position in the State Educa- 
tion Department. Formerly an associate in 
science education. Mr. Kelley will be re- 
sponsible for the development, coordina- 
tion and supervision of special programs 
for the identification and education of the 
gifted. He will serve as consultant to local 
school administrators and to Department 
personnel in guiding and coordinating ad- 
vanced placement programs, testing tech- 
niques, and special teaching media for use 
with gifted students. 

Prior to joining the staff of the Educa- 
tion Department in 1959, Mr. Kelley taught 
at Hudson High School and in the junior 
and senior high schools of Central High 
School District No. 3, Merrick, Long Island, 
working with classes of advanced pupils. 
He also participated in a classroom evalua- 
tion of an experimental Regents syllabus 
and has served on the State Scholarship 


Examination Committee. 


Supervisor of Education for Gifted 





Robert Kelley 


A graduate of Union College, Mr. Kelley 
received his master’s degree from Columbia 
University, and is currently enrolled in the 
doctoral program of the State University 
College at Albany. 





New Publications 

(Concluded from page 145) 

Trends in Public School Expenditures 
and the Factors Affecting Immediate 
and Long-Range Educational Costs 
(Study 3) 

Savings and Economies in New York 
State Education (Study 4) 

1959 School Revenue Studies (Study 5) 


These are the last three in a series of 


reports of special studies relative to finane- 


ing the emerging needs and increasing costs 
of the public schools in New York State. 
Studies 1 and 2 were reported in earlier 
issues of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 
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Recent Staff Changes 

Appointments to three permanent posi- 
tions on the central office staff of the 
Education Department were announced 
recently by the Office of Business Manage- 


ment and Personnel. They are: 


JAMES W. MANLEY. associate curator 
(interpretation), State Museum and Sci- 
ence Serv ice 

LEONARD ROCKOWER, senior research 


analyst, Division of Vocational Rehabili- 


tation 


Rospert A. BisHop, associate in adult 
education. Bureau of Adult Education 
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Recent Retirements in Department 





ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, assistant, school library service, since 1929 says farewell to 
Commissioner Allen on the occasion of her retirement. On hand to add their best wishes are 
Warren W. Knox (right), Assistant Commissioner, Instructional Services (General Education), 
and Carl J. Freudenreich, now Chief of the Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification. 
He was formerly supervisor of English education, Secondary School Supervision, to which 
school library service is assigned. Miss Kennedy plans to continue her active interest in the 
fields of education, newspaper work, and libraries. She is vice president and treasurer of 
the Record Printing and Publishing Company, publishers of the Hudson (N.Y.) Register-Star. 





GEORGE E. HOLLIDAY receives Commissioner Allen’s best wishes on his retirement which 

became effective November 2. Since 1959, Mr. Holliday has been an associate in industrial 

education, Bureau of Occupational Extension and Industrial Services, of which Edward L. 

Booth, left, is Chief. Mr. Holliday retires after over 35 years as a teacher and educator in 

the vocational field in Erie County, Schenectady, Troy, and the Department. For a number 

of years, he headed the Troy technical institution now called Hudson Valley Community Col- 
lege. His immediate plans are to travel. 
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Honored by Science Teachers 


Hugh B. Templeton. supervisor of science 


education in the Bureau of Secondary Edu- 


made a 


Association of New York 


cation. has been 


Science Teachers 
State. 


Alfred. 


Templeton as 


held recently in 
cited Mr. 


‘the person who. more than anyone else. 


In ceremonies 
the association 
represents the science educators of our 
State.” Presenting the fellowship citation 
was Frank Robinson. former president of 
the association and head of the science de- 
partment of Schoharie Central School. In 
detailed Mr. 


outstanding contributions to science educa- 


his address he Templeton’s 


tion. including his service as a high school 


teacher. his leadership in the advanced 


placement programs of the State. and his 
community leadership in curriculum plan- 
ning. 


A staff 


partment 


Education De- 
1942. Mr 


member of the 


since December 


WELCOMING Hugh B. 
low of the Science Teachers Association of New 
York State is Frank Robinson, past president 
of the association. Mr. Robinson also read the 
fellowship citation in which Mr. Templeton was 
for his contributions to the work of 
teachers in the State. 


Templeton as a fel- 


lauded 


science 
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fellow of the 


Templeton has served on the education 
of the 


as a member 


American Chemical 
of the 
which laid the groundwork for 
Defense Education Act 


and his judgment has been 


committee 
Society. Committee 
of Seven.” 
the National 
Guide. 


Pur- 
chase 
sought as a member of the steering com- 


mittee of the Biological Science Curricu- 


lum study. He was recently elected a fel- 
the 


Advancement of Science. 


low of American Association for the 





Admitted to University 

The Board of Regents has approved the 
admission of the 
the State of New 


following schools to The 
York for 


September 1. 


University of 
five-year periods efiective 
L961: 

New 


Hudson 


York State 


as a middle one- 


Stewart Hall. Training 


School for Girls. 
year school 


Robert L. 


Huntington 


Simpson Junior High School. 
high school 
High 


a six-year high school 


as a junior 


Tamarac Junior-Senior School. 
Troy. as 


Minisink Valley 
Hill. as a 


Central School. Slate 


six-year high school 





On page 92 of the October issue 


of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS 
Fordyce C. Stone was inadvertently 
listed as superintendent of schools 


for the village of Oceanside. It 
should be noted that Mr. 
acting superintendent. 


Stone is 


Bulletin to the Schools 











